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rn Q TV | internal constitution of each of these. Every | the soul is One in its essence and in time. 
MIS CELLAN Y ° | thing in nature out of man, and every thing in : ‘ : ‘ait 

rege , ry “ung "| When once this soul is recognized in its 

oo Te —————— | the contemplated serial order of society called 


FROM THE FRENCH OF “LA PHALANGE.” | Association, takes therefore a form which is/| . : S 
: ‘ii sions have been analyzed in their double 
one of the powers of that original series, the . 


| nt of ite a etheait’ : direct and inverse] action; we shall have 

OF PROPERTY, AND THE VARIOUS LE- | ps ee nenadmsebieneas - bases of the = philosophy, we shall 

GITIMATE MODES OF ACQUIRING IT. | have the bases of social science, of de- 
finitive and settled polity. 

It is understood then that we assume 
as the first principle of all social truth, 
of all order, the passional analysis pro- 
duced by Fourier, Let us see in general 
terms what this analysis gives us. 





essential elements, when once the pas- 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


This proposition of the necessary unity 
between the motive spring and its mode 
of action, between the passion and the 





Attractions are proportional to Destinies. 
The Series distribute the Harmonies. 
series, can cause no question in the 





School. Besides we have not here to 
demonstrate the truth of Fourier’s psy- 
| chology. No one is a Phalansterian in 
1. Unsty, the Fundamental Principle. | earnest, if he has not penetrated this sci- II. Love is very Man. 


FIRST SECTION. 


ATTRACTIONS. 





ence of the soul, and if he does not take 


The theory of Association is true sim- | 
ply because it is true that Adfractions are | 
proportional to Destinies. tis upon At- | 


it for the basis of his doctrines and of his 
ideas. We say further: whoever admits 


Man places himself in relation with 
nature, by his senses; with the laws of 
universal order, by his intelligence; with 


' 





~ 2 : | « , . . ia 2 
tractions that the great Social Architeet the Phalanstery , whoever approves SimM-' his fellows, by his hearty . The-measered 
has framed the edifice of our terrestrial | ply the industrial organization of the | 
destiny. In other words, the Phalanstery Phalanx, the same admits, by implication, | 
our psychology, since the Phalanstery is | 


ensemble [or blending in true preportions] 
of these different forces, places man in 


u ’ communion with God. But what is the 
What constitutes the supreme science but the mechanism essentially adapted to 


T Four; principal and inmost thing in man, what 
of Fourier, is the thorough knowledge | the soul as it is described by Fourier. ennstienten, the saan dinselt in dats ofl 


of man and of his attractions. What | ‘There are those perhaps, who say tive force. Man may be defined “a love 

constitutes the discovery of Fourier, is the they take the Phalanstery, but reject the leexved by the senses and by an intel 

Series, which is the mode of distribution psychology. We will wait until it shall | ject.” 

of functions, adapted to the haman soul. | be given, by some special grace, to these | In the familiar language of all nations, 
Fourier responded to the precept of | jadolent intelligences to ascend back from | jn the inspired word of poets, even in the 

the Greek philosopher: KNOW THYSELF; | effects to causes. 


is made in the image of Man. 


‘imperfect books of the savans, it is said 
“a «(Clk , > > ~ral | . . ‘ | . 
and, man once known, the true soc val | Others, we are aware, accept the Pha-! that the region of the heart, that the 
organization was developed to the sublime i lanstery only as an excellent transition. heart is the focus of desires, of affee- 
thinker. | These (we take a pleasure in informing | tjons. 
Serial institutions are nothing, under|them,) do accept the psychology of! The organs of the senses are al] on the 
a certain point of view, but images of) Fourier, whether they care about it or | cireymference. The limbs part from the 
man raised to different powers. For so| pot, whether they are conscious of it or | rank and.tend to the lower sphere; and, 
the law of universal analogy requires it. | not. It is simply another Monsieur Jour- | by the feet, which are the passive organs 
[By different powers, the writer means the dain, who spoke prose without knowing | of touch (as the hands are the active 
successive ramifications of the same series into | It. Would these provisional Phalanste- organ,) we hold ina permanent manner 
rians, then, admit provisionally our PSY- | to the ground. On the contrary, the 
chology! Then it would remain to know | focus of intelligence, the brain, placed in 
whether a peychology can be transitory; | the upper part, is as it were in contact 
; |whether the human soul is radically | y; 2 ; 7; is i 
and Twelve. the numbers of the musical octave, | | , Sie J | with the heavens. The heart is in the 
. ol ‘ > , Pees , : . . "re 
which Fourier calls indifferently the series of | made ov ee uy gee pen substitutions, Or | centre of the human being. The organ 
the second power; these unfold farther into | Whether it is simply transformed through | of light, the eye, lies close to the imel- 
Thirty-two, the series of the third power, and |a gradual process of amelioration, accord- leetual centre ; but the vital warmth has 


so on. Now man is a series of elements, ing to a uniform plan. 
. ° } 
whether we regard his passional nature, the 


a greater and greater number of elements. Thus 
we begin with Unity. This unfolds first into 
‘Three primary clements, which are a series of 
the first power. These unfold again into Seven 


for its focus the heart. 

lor ourselves, we should not know, ‘The human countenance, at once di- 
how to get along with a provisional psy- | rected towards the heavens and command- 
chology any better than we should with ing the earth, sums up the entire man. 


series of motive springs, or impulses, or attrac- 
tions, in him; or whether we regard him asa 
combination of physical members, bones, mus- 


cles, nerves, &c.; or whether we regard the a French philosophy. We believe that, There the senses come together, there 
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the forehead rears its symbol of intelli-| piness is added as a sanction to the ac-| 
gence, there the sentiments shine forth in _complishmeut of this triple destiny, this | 
all their power and their mobility. The | triple duty.* 
seat of the soul is still a subject of inves-| Thus: To live,—eultivating and refin- | 
tigation; assuredly, whatever may be the | ing the individual and eolleetive body, il- | 
post at which it concentrates its interior |luminating the mind, and perfecting the 
action, its exterior manifestation is sum-| heart, —in order thus to unite ourselves 
med up in the face. There again it | with God, 

must be remarked, the predominating} The first term is undoubtedly the least 
feature is the expression of the senti-| noble ; but the culture of the soil, whence | 
ments; the affections of the heart, hatred| he derives his nourishment, is for man | 
and love, sufferings and happiness, radiate | the most powerful of wants, of duties. | 


, 
' 


especially from the central portions of the | Moreover, all is so harmoniously conneet- 
face. ed in the universe, that in interrogating | 
Such is man. And it is the object of | this material act of Destiny, we shall ne- | 
this hasty picture to establish to the read- | cessarily see the spiritual life spring forth | 
er’s satisfaction, that without going into | from it. 
any consideration of functions, simply} What are the fundamental material | 
looking at external signs, at the way in| functions of the human race upon the 
which his physical organization is distrib- | globe ‘There are two general ones: 
uted, what is central, what is principal in 





man is the Affective part; it is sentiment, | and government of the domain. 
it is Love. 2. Reproduction of the species, in or- 
der that this work of administration may 
III. Principles of the Cardinal Passions, | be perpetuated. 
and ther Correspondence with the ne-| Fourier qualifies these two functions as 
cessary Functions. major creation, and minor creation. 
Fourier, as every one knows, distin-| AS Soon as men want to act, they com- 
guishes, in the first degree of analysis,| bine; and this first very general tie 
four sorts of love, which he names the | Which forms between them, takes no ac- 
four Cardinal Passions.* Let us assure | count of sex or age. This tie is express- 
ourselves, by a succinct analysis, of the | ed in language by the words companion- 
reasonableness of these distinctions. ship, fellowship, friendship. Among 
If we cast a general glance upon hu-|companions, among fellows, among 
manity, what do we behold? In the first | friends, all is on a footing of equality ; 
place a great mass. Do we wish to pen- | the union is free and confused. 
etrate farther into this whole’ Let us| If man wants to exercise his govern- 
analyze, distinguish, divide; let us seek | ment with force for greater production, 
Variety in Unity. |the confused equality of the group of 
All the elements of the human family | ftiendship no longer suffices, and he dis- 
have their reciprocal attachments. These | tributes himself in sects and corporations ; 
necessary ties we are about to deduce | he organizes power. The human group 
from necessary funetions; the nature of | then takes another essential character. 
these attachments will be revealed to us Confused independence is replaced by a| 





by the very convenienees and fitnesses of hierarchy. 
our terrestrial destiny. With these two forms, friendly union | 
corresponding to the three spheres of hu- | act and govern; but, that his administra- 
man activity. First, to develop and refine | tion may continue, the reproduction of 


globe, the domain of man, the body of tie intervenes; then, in the human mass, 
the planet. Next, to open and strength-| free or organized, you distinguish two 
en the understanding, to acquire the inte- | contrasted terms, the man and the woman. 
gral science which shall reveal to the hu- | Love comes with its acts of tenderness and 
man mind the laws of universal life and | blind fanaticism, to unite these two ele- 
the wonders of the worlds. And in the | ments; and from their contact springs 


third place, to enlarge the heart, to per-| Soon another sentiment, a new attach- 


fect it by love, to render the soul of | ment, that of the family, whieh wel-| 


Humanity worthy to elevate itself in the | comes and adores the infant and prepares 
scale of existences and to be united with “him by education for the function of ma- 
the Divinity. These three objects of jor creation. 

Destiny in their religious unity, are ad-| ‘Thus then, in correspondence with the 
mirably expressed by these simple and general funetions of the species, we see 


sublime words of the Catholic catechism: ~, The srinnighe and rele of Daty seule en: 
To serve, to know, and to love God. Hap- tirely in the accomplishment of general Desti- 


—— jny. The two terms, Collective Destiny and 
“<The sacred four, source of nature and Duty, are the two poles, objective and subject- 
model of the Gods.” — PyrHaGoras. ive, of the same idea. 
i 


Terrestrial destiny has three objects,| and hierarchical organization, man ean | 





produced four different modes of ties, or 
of affections. These are in fact the four 
passions which attach man to his fellows ; 
Friendship, Ambition, Love, and Fami- 
lism. 

That the government of the domain 
may reach its maximum of development, 
that collective Humanity may be fitted for 
its functions in the world of Humanities, 
in the universe, just as the individual 
man performs his functions in his terres- 
tria! sphere; societies must be organized, 
political Unity must be constituted ; 
men must be all fraternally united with 
one another till they become as one; till 
they feel the need of union with superior 
beings and with God, and of perpetuating 
themselves in an eternal life. This su- 
preme tie, this universal and religious at- 
tachment, is Uniry-ism, the potential ac- 


1. Production, consisting in the culture | cord of the four cardinal passions. 


SECOND SECTION. 
THE SERIES. 
I. The Series proportional to Love. 


If Attractions are proportioned te Des- 
tinies, it is evident that each of the eardi- 
nal passions bears in itself a certain type 
of order. Since these passions embrace 
all the mutual relations of men, it fol- 
lows with rigorous exactness 4hat they 
themselves determine the law of these 
relations; and, if among the forces of 
the soul they hold the rank of cardinals, 
if they are the focus of the social life, 
if they are the man himself, then it is 
incontestible that in their natural require- 
ments we ought first to seek the princi- 
pal laws, the necessary conditions of es- 
sential order. In a word, if Attractions 
are proportional to Destinies, and if the 
Series distribute the Harmonies, then 
these four passions, all and each, contain 


| and imply the forms of the Series, and it ts 
| . . . 
‘from their profound study that we must 


demand the revelation of Harmony and 
of Destiny. 


, og : \II. Principles of the Four Kingdoms.* 
the body, to cultivate and embellish the | the species is neeessary. Then a new | 
| 


Laws of the Distribution of Elements in 


| Nature. 


| Fourier did not content himself with 


the. laws revealed by the human functions, 
with the indications furnished in the anal- 
| ysis of the soul; he also sought for eon- 
| firmation in the outward phenomena and 
‘laws of Nature. 
| Let us follow the master in his rigorous 











* It is known, that shortly after the pablica- 
' tion of his work of 1808, Fourier, taking a step 
beyond established science, gave the Aromal a 
place among the great movements of Life, and 
disengaged the Passional as pivot. Henceforth 
we can no longer count three kingdoms in na- 
ture ; there are four, besides the pivotal or Hom- 
inal kingdom, which correspond to the four 
movements: the material, the aromal, the or- 
ganic, the instinctual; ~ the passional. 
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method, and, having analyzed the four| variety. In him, the elements assembled, 
passional groups, let us interrogate the | individualized, every where married and 
- | contrasted, measured, are sar-compound- 


four groups of the terrestrial creation 


what are the apparent characters, the! perior powers, and constitute, in their 
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tions ; for it is even easy to refer his free, 
measured, and potential series, to the two 
major elements together with the pivot of 


correspond with the minor elements only, 


Let us seek in the kingdoms of nature ed, raised by their arrangement to =\= passiona] gamut. The modes which 


forms which life affects ; in short, what 
are the laws of variety in these different | 
unities. | 

The substantial or rudimental state of 
every kingdom, is a confused aggrega- 
tion of elements, such as is offered us in 
the mineral. The elements, similar to 
each other and similar to the mass, are | 
confuunded without any relative eupesion-1 
ity resulting from their composition and 
their arrangement. In the crystals of 
the same variety, the facets form'| 
among themselves constantly the same 
angles. The mineral masses have not) 
organs ; but, on analyzing them, we find 
them composed of integrant molecules, | 
that is to say of parts distinguished from | 
each other or individualized in an equal | 
manner. 

When science shall have penetrated 
further into the aremal kingdom, when 
the imponderable fluids shal] be better 
known, we shall see every where dis- 
played, in this domain, the principle of 
duality. Already the observations which 
have been collected upon light, heat, | 
electricity, authorise us to lay down the 
law of polarity as characteristic of the | 
aromal movement. Here the paris in-| 
dividualize themselves, aud the mass 
divides inte two organs or foci of at-| 
traction, which are married or set op- | 
posite to each other in symmetry or in| 
contrast. 

See now the vegetable rising from the 
svil. Ona principal stalk there opeus 
laterally a bud, then another vn the op- 
posite side; these are the branches bal- 
ancing each other on a common trunk. 
llere we have a centre and two wings. 
Frequently, in the tree, at a distance, 
the mass of the branches and the foliage 
seers to efface the trunk ; but, ou closer 
vbservation, you can easily recognize the 
predominant character, the pivotal prop- 
erty of this hidden trunk. It is this 
which equilibrates the branches. In 
the vegetable kingdom, the different 
parts of the being, individualized, mar- 
ried, contrasted, are balanced upon a 
pivot, 

In the animal unity, not only are the | 
parts individualized, married, opposed in 
contrast and equilibrated; but they are 
measured; that is to say, they are as-| 
sembled and put together in a determi- | 
nate number, conjugated hierarchically 
about a centre which stands out in 
strong relief. The quantities, constant 
in each species, are easily counted by 
analysis, even by the eye. 

Man sums up in himself all these laws 
of combination, all these conditions of 


‘tion of his nomenclature of series. For! 


| We may detect in it the reasons of func- | 


perfect unity, the type of the created | are omitted. 
order.* This, then, is the way, according to 
Each one may complete this compara-| us, in which the table of the serial me- 


tive analysis of the kingdoms for himself. ‘ehanism must be filled out, and brought 


_We have been obliged to limit ourselves | into passional correspondence. 


to some general distinctions useful to uur; Friendship bears in itself the free se- 


| subject. ries, of which the dominant principle is 


, : equality ; where each unity is equivalent 

Il. The Serial Types. | to every other, where every individuality 
Now, we are going to beg the reader) j, equal to the others in the free and 
to make of all these analyses a synthesis. | confused mass. It is the cireular group 
Let him sum ap in his thought the char-| of friends; it is the identity and non- 


acters of the four kingdoms, the proper-! arrangement of the integrant molecules 


ties and funetions of the four cardinals as | jg the lump of earth; it is the constant 


‘they are expounded in the books of Fou- | angle in crystals; it is the musical notes 


rier, and especially under the form of! without regular connection, the promiseu- 
analysis which we have chosen ; let him! ous sounds of the human voice. 


demand, moreover, of the mathematical; ove bears in itself the series which 


sciences, the properties of the conic sec- | we shall call dual or contrasted, of which 


tions ; and instantly analogy will exhibit! the dominant principle is duality ; where 
to his eyes the successive forms which} 4]] the parts attach themselves to two 
Variety affects in the great fundamental | fej of attraction, which form a contrast 
Unities. He will have before him, | and produce symmetry. It is the ellipse ; 
taught at once by mathematics, by na-) it is the group of lovers; it is the two 
ture and by the human soul, the general | ‘poles of the aromal movement; it is the 
| principle of the distribution of forces; in| _ modes in music, the major and the miner, 


‘other words, the principle, the bases and! with their accent and their contrasted 
the different types of the Series. shades. 


Fourier has named several modes of! Familism bears in itself the series 


Series which we term balancéd. The analogy 
of the balance, which renders thig term 
clear and picturesque, indicates at the 
same time that its principle is equilibrium, 








Simple, Composite, Mizt ; 
Free, Measured, Potenival. 
But it is difficult to find in his books a 





/methodical analysis and classification of! and its type, two wings upon a pivot. 


all the forms of the Series. It seems! There is no better affective image of this 
that he was pleased to leave our minds) series to be found, than in some Ho/y 
in uncertainty upon this point. Was | Family of Raphael where the infant Je- 
this a calculation of bad humor on his | sus forms the equilibrium between the 
part, as some have suspected; or was tenderly inclined figures of Mary and of 


there not some providential reason for| Joseph. We shall find its principle also 
this premeditated /acune? However this iq the form of the plant, the tree; in 


may be, Fourier, whe brings all back to! music, in the perfect chord, where two 
psychology, who demonstrates every | notes pivot or repose upou a third. The 
truth by adapting it analogically to the) balanced series is a type of mechan- 
passional type,— Fourier has not applied | ism, already very fruitful; so two the 
ostensibly this process to the demonstra-| perfect chord is a stable accord and the 
basis of all musical harmony. 

Ambition bears in itself the measured 


| Series, where all the elements, determi- 
plete, has not the less its scientific value. “nate and classed, borrowing their value 


the rest, in the thought of the Master, 
this nomenclature, although left incom- 





from their rank, concur to render promi- 
‘nent the pivet; where all obeys freely 


; the principle of a hierachy. —It is the 
izes the supreme unity of human races among | t, th epecetinn, ‘Gite salisien) adi 
) ‘ 

themselves. On the plant, on the -tree, the _—s eee P group, 
branches and the roots are very dissimilar and | strongly constituted ; it is the precise and 
of indeterminate number ; in the feet, the claws, | | powerful organization of the animal, 
the fins of different animal species, the fingers,| where life, in its two great movements, 
the articulations vary in number and very sen- is concentrated and summed up in those 
sibly also in their form. Among the species of important foci, the heart and the brain ; 
the hominal kingdom, the fingers, which, in the. . . . “s 

it is moreover the diatenic gamut, with 


its two tetrachords, the one ef three, the 


* One trait, among external forms, character- | 


unitary plan of the creation, figure the roots and 


branches, are every where alike in their number, ; 2 : 
their articular distribution, and their general Other of four tones, and of which the 


form. | complete seale, im developing itself, brings 
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out vividly a superior pivot, or the oc- | 
tave.* 

Finally, the four cardinals, multiplied | 
in their forces by the three mechanizing | 
passions, give Unity-ism ; and Unity-ism 
bears in itself the potential series, of, 
which the principle is Unity, harmonized 
integrality. — It is the integral chromatic | 
gamut; it is man, the compendium of, 
the world, the image of God; it is the) 
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To complete this study, we should 
show how the series borrow their charac- 
ter also of the intellectual passions. In 
each of the modes, in fact, the Mechan- 
izing passions appear, to play their capi- 
tal part. The Cabalist gives to the free 
series the principle of distinction, of op- 
position ; the Composite, that of accord, 
of alliance to the dual series ; the Papil- 
lon represents, in the balanced series, the 















|sometimes become hurtful. Apply them 


in parallels, contrast them, interlock 
them, alternate them, know how to com- 
‘bine them all in a strong unity ; in short, 
; employ them serially, and all and each of 
| them will appear to yon endowed with a 
sovereign fecundity. But try to establish 
/a mechanism, a living organism with the 
sole principle of equality, and you will 
produce nothing but disorder; and yet 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


organized phalanx ; it is humanity consti-| principle of alternation, of balance, of | what an important part the free series 


tuted into one vast political family, hu-| 
manity at peace with itself, governing its | 
globe by love, and communing with 


Deity.+ 


equilibrium. All three of them inter- 
vene concurrently with the four affective 
springs in the measured series. 

The qualities of simple, mixt and com- 


plays in nature ! 
| Never imagine, therefore, that the free 


serial type disappears in the Potential 
Series. What are the notes, in the mu- 


The reader will remark how naturally | posite, often designated by Fourier, apply, | sical gamut of the third degree? What 
spring from our analysis the sacred num-| as we think, to the whole serial scale. ‘are the hairs, the skin, the tiseues, the 
hers: 1, 2,3, 4, 7, 12, which serve as, A free series may be composite: thus, a/ fleshy parts, the capillary vessels, in the 
the bases to the different serial types. If double circle, such as is made in the, human body? They are nothing but 


we were anything of a mathematician, | 

we might develop here the analogy of | 

these numbers with the geometric types. 
Let us sum up these analyses in a 


table. 
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* M. Vidal, in his book on the Repartition of 
Riches, wishing to demonstrate that all social 
functions are equal in valne and ought to be 
equally rewarded, says: “It would be as ab- 
surd to discuss the utility, the social value of 
different functions, as to discuss the utility of 
La or Mi.” The socialist writer, surely, is not 
a musician, if he thinks to attribute an equal 
value and importance to all the notes of an 
indeterminate gamut. 

+ We might, by doubling the pivot, name 
here also the series of favoritism, where all 
fixed principle is contradicted, and all rule 


broken by caprice. 


| forms. 


humsao 


rounds of children, or in the figure of the 
Mazurka. The chromatic gamut, doubled 
by distinguishing the major and minor 
semi-tones, is a composite contrasted po- 
tential series. 


IV. Characters of the Potential Series. 


Some persons, who have not pene- 


trated far enough into science by study 
‘or by sentiment, have sometimes a ten- 


dency to think that the Potential Series, 
the type of order sui generis, has nothing 
to do with the principles of the other 
series, and that it excludes the inferior 
From this idea, from this confu- 
sion results a double inconvenience. To 
some, for example, who sympathize to 
enthusiasm with the principle of equality, 
the superior type of order, as thus com- 
prehended, seems oppressive. Some uni- 
tary fanatics, only moderately enlightened, 
encourage themselves thus wilfully to go 
the whole length of individualism and 
equality. 


injustice and danger. Let us endeavor 


then to establish more precisely the char- | 


acteristics of the Potential Series. 
The Potential Series is not an order 


-composed of elements entirely new; on 
the contrary, it only combines in itself) 


the principles of all the others, which it 


resumes in a superior unity. 


In the seale of series, each degree 


assimilates to itself the inferior degrees. 
As soon as the molecular principle, in 


the creation, is produced, — the principle 
of individualism, of equality, —it be- 
comes a necessary part of all new move- 
ment. The principle of duality, which 
characterizes the aromal movement, man- 
ifests itself in the vegetable kingdom 
under different modes: as trunk and root, 
absorption and resorption, sexual organs, 


the waking and sleeping of plants. This | 
progressive assimilation extends to the 


whole scale. 
The essential principles of the series, 
if they are isvlated in the creations of 


genius, remain unfruitful, and 





Half-science is always full of, 


‘simple unities with relation to pivotal 
‘functions, to organs. In the modern 
| theatre, which is quite a Potential Series, 
do we not find the free series represented 
‘and playing a very active part id the 
gallery and the parterre? 

The potential order, then, does not ex- 
elude any of the inferior elements; it 
makes use of them all. It takes, in the 
first degree, the units and the equalitary 
mass ; in the second, symmetry and con- 
trast; in the third, equilibrium; in the 
fourth, precise measure and hierarehy ; 
and it is from the combination of all these 
powers that it creates in itself the most 
perfect Unity in the bosom of the most 
extended Variety. Take away one of 
these elements, and the Variety is di- 
minished, Liberty is restricted, the Se- 
ries is less supple, and from that time the 
Unity, more severe and more oppressive, 
is more and more threatened with disso- 
lution. 

Before closing this chapter, let us 
make one more remark. 

If we observe the human organization, 
this little world, man, this image of God, 
we find that the free and confused ele- 
ments, that the parts which represent the 
free series are placed particularly on the 
surface of the body, seattered as it were, 
jat a distance from the ruling organs; 
and, to all appearance, having but a sec- 
‘ondary interest in the great movements 
of life. From this law of distribution we 
‘might infer a veritable inferiority of the 
free series compared with the others. 
Nevertheless, a more attentive study re- 
'veals the important office of even the 
most superficial parts in the human econ- 
omy ; let it suffice to mention the fune- 
‘tions and the sensibility of the skin. 
This phenomenon, in the general theory 
of Fourier, is explained by the law of the 


contact of extremes. 

We shall have to take account, then, 
of this law in all our researches, and in 
all onr works ; we must not fear, in any 
organization whatsoever, to give all its 
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special importance to the free series ; and | say to him, to-morrow ; his foresight ,ox-.| bap not completed his growth and his 


we must not be astonished if this term )|teuds no further. Every day, the whole 
of the serial scale offers points of con-| of life, is for him to-morrow. He has 
| cast off the error of human notions. Ie 


tact with the pivot. 
To be Continued. 
Uin-~iteaamnaill | 

THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,"*| 


SEQUEL TO 


CONSUELO. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


‘* Now, my children,” said Albert Po- 
deibrad to the villagers, ‘‘ we have pray- 
ed, it is time to labor. Go to the fields: 
as for myself, I go with my family to 
seek life and inspiration through the 
forest.”’ 

‘You will return this evening?” cried | 
all the peasants. 

The Zingara made a sign of affection, 
which they took for a promise. The 
two little girls, who nnderstood nothing 
of the course of time, or the chances of 
their journey, cried out: ‘* Yes, yes!” 
with an infantile joy, and the peasants 
dispersed. Old Zdenko seated himself 
upon the threshold of the hut, when he 
had seen, with a paternal air, that his 
godson’s bag was provided with the fam- 
ily breakfast. Then the Zingara made 
us a sign to follow, and we left the vil- 
lage in the suite of our wandering musi- 


i 
j 
' 
i 
| 
| 


} 


cians. We had to ascend the slope of! 


the ravine. The master and myself each | me, when referring to such = man and to | dreamed a long while upon that stone, 


took one of the little girls in our arms, 
and this gave us an opportunity to join 
Trismegistus, who, until then, had not 
seemed to notice our presence. 

‘* You see me rather absent,”’ said he 
to me. ‘*I am sorry to deceive the 
friends whom we leave, and that old man 
whom I love and who will seek for us to- 
morrow in all the paths of the forest.— 
But Consuelo has willed it so,’’ added he, 
pointing to his wife. ‘She thinks that 
there is danger for us in remaining long- 
er here. I cannot imagine that we can 
henceforth occasion fear or envy to any 
one. Who would understand our happi- 
ness? But she assures me that we draw 
the same danger upon the heads of our 
friends, and though I know not how, I 
yield to this consideration. Moreover, 
her will has always been my will, as 
mine has always been hers. We shall 
not return to the hamlet this evening. If 


you will return at night, when you have 
walked far enough, and will explain this 
to them. We did not bid them farewell, 
because we did not wish to afflict them ; 
but you wil] tell them that we shall re- 
turn. As to Zdenko, you have only to 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


the wisest man I have ever known.’’ 


voice has not undergone the crisis which 
singers call the change. She raises up- 
on her strong shoulders those supple and 
has his eyes opened upon eternity, into| confiding creatures, and carries them as 
the mystery of which he is ready to be} lightly as she does her guitar. Physical 
absorbed, in order there to resume the | strength is one of the benefits of this no- 





youth of life. Zdenko is a wise man, | madic life, which becomes a passion with 


the poor artist, as the beggar or the nata- 
The kind of insansity with which Tris- | ralist. 
megistus was affeeted, produced upon his | We were much fatigued when, through 
wife and children an effect worthy of|the roughest paths, we reached a wild 
remark. Far from blushing at it before | and romantic spot called the Schrecken- 
us, far from suffering at it for themselves, | Stein. We remarked, as We approached 
they listened to each of his words with | this spot, that Consuelo looked at her 
respect, and seemed to find in his oracles | husband with more earnestness, and 
strength to raise themselves above the, walked nearer to him, as if she feared 
present life and above themselves. I be-| Some danger or some terrible emotion. 
lieve that noble youth, who eagerly | Still nothing disturbed the serenity of the 
canght every thought of his father, wonld | 2ttist. He seated himself upon afm 
have been much astonished and highly | Which tops a barren hill. There is some- 
indignant, had he been told that they | thing frightful in this place. The rocks 
were the thoughts of a madman. Tris- are heaped up ia disorder, and continually 
megistus spoke rarely, and we noticed | break the trees by their fall. Those 
that neither his wife nor children urged | trees which have resisted, have their roots 
him to it without an absolute necessity. | above the soil, and seem to hold by those 
They religiously respected the mystery | Knotty members to the tock which they 
of his reverie; and though the Zingara| threaten to drag away. A death-like si- 
kept her eyes constantly fixed upon him, | lence reigns over this chaos. The herds- 
she seemed to fear for him rather the| mea and woodcutters keep at a distance 
inconveniences than the enuui of the iso-| ftom it with terror, and the svil is dug 
lation in which he was placed. She had up by wild boars. The sand bears the 
studied his eccentricity, and I use this foot-marks of the wolf and the chamois, 
word in order not again to employ that of 28 if the wild animals were sure of there 
insanity, which is still more repugnant to | finding a refuge against man. Albert 


; ithe diseased of whatever nature. 
you are our friends, as you appear to be, | 


so respectable and so touching a state of 
mind. I have understood, from seeing 
this Trismegistus, the veneration which | 
the peasants, (great theologians and great | 
metaphysicians without knowing it,) and | 
the people of the East bear towards men | 
deprived of what is called the light of 
reason. They know that, when this ab- 
straction of the understanding is not, 
troubled by vain efforts and cruel mock- | 
eries, it may become an exceptional fac- | 
ulty of the most peetically divine charac- , 
ter, instead of turning into fury or bru-| 
tishness. I do not know what would 
become of Trismegistus, if his family did | 


/not interpose as a rampart of love and. 


fidelity between the world and him. But | 
should he in that case sink under his 
delirium, it would be an additional proof 
of the respect and care which is due to 
those diseased in his manner, and to all 


This family walked with an ease and | 


'an agility which would soon have ex- 


hausted our strength. The little ones | 
themselves, if they had not been saved | 
from fatigue by being carried, would have’ 
devoured space. One would say that) 


‘they felt born to walk, as the fish to 


swim. The Zingara does not wish her 
son to take the little girls in his arms, in 


spite of his good intentions, so long as he , 
' 


then he directed his glance to his children, 
who played at his feet, and to his wife, 
who, standing before him, tried to read 
upon his brow. Suddenly he rose, knelt 
before her, and gathering his children by 
a gesture: ‘* Prostrate yourselves before 
your mother”’ said he to them, with pro- 
found emotion, ‘‘ for she is the consola- 
tion sent from heaven to unfurtunate men ; 
she is the peace of the Lord promised to 
men of good-will!’” The children knelt 
around the Zingara, and wept as they 
covered her with caresses. She wept 
also as she pressed them to her bosom, 
and, compelling them to turn, made them 
render the same homage to their father. 
Spartacus and myself had prostrated our- 
selves with them. 

When the Zingara had spoken, the 
master yielded his homage to Trismegis- 
tus, and seized the moment to appeal to 


him with eloquence, to ask light of him, 


relating all that he had studied, all that 
he had meditated and suffered to receive 
it. For myself, 1 remained enchanted at 
the feet of the Zingara. I hardly dare 
tell you what passed in me. This 
woman might be my mother, without 
doubt; well, I kuow not what charm 
still emanates from her. In spite of the 
respect I feel for her husband, in spite of 
the terror with which the sole idea of 
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forgetting him would have transfixed 1 me 
at that moment, I felt my whole soul! 
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| great proof of the reality of your mis- divine love, suddenly became the most 


sion. Forward then, act and labor. 


reasonable of philosophers, so far as to 


rush towards her with an enthusiasm, | Heaven has made you the organizer of — us in the path of the true method 


which neither the splendor of youth nor 
the fascinations of luxury have ever in- | 
spired in me. O! could | find a woman | 
like this Zingara, that I might consecrate 


my days to her! But I do not hope it, 


and now that I shall never see her again, | 
there is at the bottom of my heart a kind | 


destruction : 
| your work. 
| down as well as to build up. For my- 
| self, I voluntarily withdrew from the! 
paths in which you rush forward: I con-| 
sidered them evil. 


only accidentally so. If true servants of, 


destroy and dissolve, that is | and of certainty. 
Faith is needed to pall | 
| 





Spartacus, on his side, 
showed all the ardor of his soul. The 
one was the complete man, all whose 
facultics are in unison; the other was 
like a neophyte full of enthusiasm. I 


Doubtless they were | called to memory the gospel, in which 


it is said that Jesus conversed on the 


of despair, as if it had been revealed tothe cause feel called to attempt them mountain with Moses and the prophets. 


me that there is no other woman fur me 
to love on the earth. 

The Zingara did not even see me. She 
listened to Spartacus ; she was struck by | 
his ardent and sincere language. Tris- 
megistus also was penetrated by it. He 
clasped his hand, and making him take a 


seat beside him on the stone of the) of that corruption, I have consecrated the! ture, with life, with humanity! 


Schreckenstein, ‘* Young man,”’ 


to him, *‘ you have awakened in me all | 
the recollections of my life. 


| again, it is because they have again be- 
|eome practicable. I thought there was 
| nothing to be hoped for from actual soci- 
ety, and that no one conld reform it by 
remaining in it. I placed myself outside 
of it, and despairing to see salvation 
| Satibond upon the people from the height 





upon the people. I have addressed my- 


** Yes,’’ said Spartacus, ** I feel that I 
have a mission. I have approached those 
who govern the earth, and have been 
struck by their stupidity, their ignorance 
and their hardness of heart. O! how 
beautiful is life, how beautiful is human- 
ity! But what do they do with na- 
And 


said he | last years of my strength to act directly| 1 wept along while on seeing both my- 


self, and the men my brothers, and the 


I thought I self to the poor, to the weak, to the| whole divine work the slaves of such 
heard myself speak at your age, when [| oppressed, and have brought to them my | wretches ! 


And when I had groaned a 


ardently asked for the science of virtue ‘preaching under the forms of art and| long while like a weak woman, I said to 


from men ripened by years and experience. 
I had determined to say nothing to you. 
1 mistrusted, not your intelligence and 
your probity, but the simplicity and the 
fire of your heart, I did not feel myself 


capable, moreover, of retranscribing in a. 
the | 
thoughts I have since been accustomed to) 
manifest by the poetry of art, by feeling. | 


language which IT formerly spoke, 


Your faith has conquered ; 
duced a miracle; 


it has pro- 
I feel that I ought to 
speak to you. 
having examined him in silence during 
an instant which appeared to us an age, 
for trembled lest this inspiration 
should desert him ; I recognize 
you now! I remember you; I have seen 
I have loved you, I have labored 


we 
sc yes, 


you, 


with you in some phase of my anterior 


life. 
but I have not retained it; 


Your name was great among men, 
I remember 
only your look, your words, and that 
soul from which mine separated itself 
with difficulty. I read better in the fu- 
ture than in the past now, and futare | 
ages often appear to me as glittering with | 
light as do the days which remain to me 
of life under this present form. Now, I 
tell you, you will be great also in this 
age, and you will do great things. You 
will be blamed, accused, calumniated, 
hated, disgraced, persecuted, exiled. 
But your idea will survive you under 


other forms, and you will have agitated | 
. : i ve | 
present things with a formidable plan, 


with immense conceptions which the 


world will not forget, and which will 


perhaps give the last blows to social and | 


religious despotism. Yes, you have rea- 
son to seek for action upon society. You 
obey your destiny ; that is your inspira- 
tion. This enlightens me. What I have 
felt when listeving to you, what you have 


communicated to me of your hope, is a were a sublime effort from charity and| upon men? Is 


Yes,’ added he, after | 


poetry, which they understand because | 
‘they love them. It is possible that I) 
have too much distrusted the good in- | 
stincts which still palpitate in men of | 
science and power. I no longer know | 
them, since, repelled by their impious| 
scepticism and their still more impious | 
superstition, I withdrew from them with) 
disgust to seek the simple in heart. It is | 
probable that they must have changed, | 
have been corrected and taught. What) 
do I say? 
has advanced, that it has purified itself, 
that it has become greater during fifteen | 
years ; for every thing human gravitates 
incessantly towards the light, and all is, 
bound together, the good and the evil, to | 
rush towards the divine idea]. You wish | 
to address yourself to the world of the 
learned, the patricians and the rich ; you | 
_wish to level by persuasion ; you wish to 
seduce even kings, princes, and prelates, 
by the charms of truth. You feel gush | 





up within yoo that confidence and that} (for, to destroy, it must be; 


strength which surmounts all obstacles 
}and renews the youth of all that is old 
|and worn out. Obey, obey the breath of 
the Spirit! continue and aggrandize our 
| work ; gather our arms seattered on the 
field of batth where we were van- 
quished.”’ 

Then began a conversation between 
Spartacus and the divine old man, a con- 
versation which I shall never forget in 
my life. For a marvellous occurence 
took place. This Rudolstadt, who was 
at first willing to speak with us only by 
the sounds of music, as formerly did Or- 
pheus; this artist, who told us that he 
had long since abandoned logie and pure 
reason for pure feeling; this man, whom 
infamous judges called insane, and who 
consented to pass as such, making as it 





myself; ‘ What prevents my tearing my- 
sel{ from their chains and living free?’ 
But after a phase of solitary stoicism, I 
saw that to be free alone is not to be 
free. Man has 
He cannot live with- 
And I said to 
‘T am still a slave, let me de- 
liver my brothers.’ And I have found 
noble hearts who have associated them- 
selves with me, and my friends call me 
Spartacus.”’ 

_‘* Thad indeed told you that you would 
only destroy,’ replied the old man, 
‘* Spartacus was a revolted slave. But 
no matter. Once again, organize to de- 
stroy. Leta secret society be formed at 
your call to destroy the existing form of 
the great iniquity. But if you wish to 
be strong, eflicacious, powerful, introduce 


Man cannot live alone. 
man for his object. 
out his necessary object. 


myself : 





the most you can of living, eternal prin- 
ciples into that society destined to des- 
troy, in order that it may at first destroy, 
all life is 
positive,) and that afterwards from the 
work of destruction may be born that 
which should be born.’’ 

‘*T understand you: 
mission very much. 
great, I accept it.”’ 

‘* All that is in the designs of God is 
great. Know one thing that should be 
the rule of your soul: Nothing is lost. 
Though your name and the form of your 
works disappear; though you labor with- 
out a name, like myself, your work will 
not be lost. The divine balance is 
mathematics itself, and in the crucible of 
the divine chemist, all the atoms are 
counted at their exact value.”’ 

‘* Since, then, you approve my de- 
signs, teach me, open to me the route; 
what must be done? How must I act 
especially upon the 


you limit my 
However, smal] or 
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imagination that I must operate? Must| Sum qui swm, says the great book, the| see also that each being having a name 
I profit by their weakness and their in-| Bible.” in the divine thought is a species; creav- 
clination for the marvellous? You have| ‘+ Yes, but do we know nothing more iw cuncta jurta genus suum et secundum 
yourself seen that good can be done with | of his nature? Has not God revealed to speciem suam. What thea is the peculiar 
the marvellous! *’ | Humanity something more? ”’ formula of man?” 

‘‘ Yes, but I have also seen all the) ‘* The Christians say that God is three} ‘*] understand you. You wish me te 
evil that can be done. If you are well | persons in one, the Father, the Sun, the; give you a formula of man analogeus to 
acquainted with the doctrine, you will Spirit.” that of God. The divine trinity must be 
kuow in what epoch of humanity we live, | ‘* And what say the traditions of the found in all the works of God; each 
and you will eaten your means of ac- ‘ancient societies which you have con-| work of God must reflect the divine na- 
tion to your time.’ | sulted ? ture, but in a special manner ; each, in a 


‘* Teach me then the doctrine, teach! « They say the same thing.”’ word, according to its species.” 
me the method of acting, show me cer-| ‘ Has not this coincidence struck yout; ‘‘ Certainly. I will tell you the form- 
tainty.” |Publie and triumphant religion, secret| ula of man. It will be a long while 


** You ask method and certainty from and proseribed religion, agree respecting | before the philosephers, aow divided in 
an artist, from a man whom men have the nature of God. I might speak to| their manner of seeing, will unite to 
accused of madness, and persecuted under | you of the worships anterior to Christian- | comprehend it. Still there was one who 
that pretext ! It seems that you are in ity; you would find the same truth | it it, already many years 
error; ask of the philosophers, of the|den in their theology. India, Egypt,|since. He is greater than the others, 


wise man.”’ Greece, have known the one God in| ‘although he is infinitely less celebrated 
‘‘It is of you that , ask. I know the three persons: but we will return to thie | among the vulgar. While the school of 
value of their science.’ | point. What I wish to -make you un-| Descartes loses itself in pure reason, 


‘* Well, since you insist, 1 will tell you derstand now is the formula in its whole | _making man a machine of reasoning, of 
that the method is identical with the doc- | extent, under all its aspects, in order to| syllogisms, an instrument of logic; while 
trine itself, because it is identica) with | arrive at what interests you, the method, Locke and his school lose themselves in 
the supreme truth revealed in the doc- the organization, the polity. I continue : | sensation, making man a sensitive plant ; 
trine. And, on thinking of it, you will | from God, let us pass to man. What is | while others, such as I could cite in 


understand that it cannot be otherwise. | man? ”’ |Germany, are absorbed in sentiment, 
All is therefore reduced to a knowledge, ‘* After a difficult question, you ask me making man a selfishness for two, if re- 
of the doctrine. ”’ ‘another which is not less so. The ora-| ferring to love, for three or four and even 





Spartacus reflected, and after a mo- | cle of Delphos declared that all windew | more, if referring to the family; he, the 
ment’s silence, said: ‘‘] wish to hear | consisted in the answer to this question : | greatest of all, began to understand that 
from your month the sublime formula of Man, know thyself.”’ man was all this in one, all this 
the doctrine.’ ‘* And the oracle was right. I[t is, indivisibly. That philosopher was Leib- 

** You will hear it, not from my mouth, | from the human nature well understood | nitz. He understood great things; he 
but from that of Pythagoras, himself the that issues all wisdom, as well as all did not share the absurd contempt which 
echo of all the sages: O bivine TE-/ morals, all organization, all true polity. | our age feels fur antiquity and Christian- 
TraDE! ‘That is the formula. It is that Permit me, therefore, to repeat my ques- ity. He dared to say that there were 


which, under all kinds of images, of sym- tion to you. What is man? ”’ | pearls in the dung-hill of the middle 
bols and emblems, Humanity has pro-| ‘* Man is an emanation from God —”’ | ages. Pearls! I think soindeed! Truth 
claimed by the voice of the great reli-| ‘* Without doubt, as are all the crea-| is eternal, and all the prophets have re- 


gions, when she has not been able to seize |‘ tures that live, since God alone is Being, | ‘ceived it. I therefore say to you with 
it in a purely spiritual manner, without absolute Being. But you do not resem- | hitn, and with an affirmation stronger 
incarnation, without idolatry, such as it) ble, I hope, the philosophers whom I | than his, that man is a trinity, like God. 
has been given to the revealers to reveal | have seen in England, in France, and And that this trinity is called in homan 
it to themselves.”’ | also in Germany, at the court of Freder- language, sensation, sentiment, knowl 
‘‘ Speak, speak. And to make your-| ick. You do not resemble that Locke, | edge. Aad the unity of these three 
sclf understood, recall to me some of of whom so much is said now-a-days on| things makes the human ¢etrade, corres- 
those emblems. Afterwards you will|the faith of his commentator Voltaire;| ponding to the divine tetrade. Thence 
use the austere language of the abso-| you do not resemble M. Helvetius, with | comes all history, thence comes all pol- 
lute.’? 'whom I have often conversed, nor La| ity; and it is thence that you must draw, 
‘‘T cannot separate, as you would Mettrié, whose bold materialism so much | as from an always living spring.” 
wish, these two things, religion in itself, ‘pleased the court of Berlin. You do not | ** You pass abysses which my mind, 
in its essence, and manifested religion. Leavy, like them, that there is nothing pe- | ' less rapid than yours, cannot pass so 
It belongs to human nature, in our epoch, | culiar in man to distinguish him from the | | quickly,” replied Spartacus. ‘* How, 
to see both together. We judge the animals, the trees the stonest God,| from the psychological definition you 
past, and, without living in it, we find in doubtless, makes all nature live, as he | have just given me, does there proceed.a 
it the confirmation of our ideas. But 1| makes man live; but there is order in| method, a rule Tomainy' This is what 
will make myself understood. Come, let|theodicy. There are distinctions in his | first ask of you.’ 
us talk, let us talk first about God.| thought and consequently in his works, | ‘*That method easily proceeds from 
Does the formula apply to God, to the| which are his thought realized. Read | it,’’ returned Rudolstadt. ‘* Human. na- 
infinite essence. It would be faulty did | the great book that is called Genesis, that | ture being known, the question is to cal- 
it not apply to him from whom it flows.| book which the common people rightly | tivate it according to its essence. .If you 
Have you reflected upon the nature of look upon as sacred without understand-| understood that unrivalled book. from 
God? without doubt; for I feel that you ing it; you will there see that it is by| which the Gospel itself is derived, if you 
carry Heaven, the true Heaven, in your divine light establishing the distinction of understood the Genesis, attributed to Mo- 
heart. Well, what is God!’’ ' beings that the eternal creation is made ; | ses, and which if it really comes from 
‘He is Being, he is absulute Being. ' fiat lux et facta est lux. You will there | that prophet, was brought by him fram 
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the temples of Memphis, you would 
know that the human dissolution, or that 
which the Genesis calls the deluge, has 
no other cause than the separation of 
these three faculties of human nature, 
departing thus from unity, and therefore 
from connection with the divine unity, in 
which Intelligence, Love and Activity 
remain eternally associated. You will 
then understand how every organizer 
must imitate Noah, the regenerator ; and 
what the Scripture calls the generations 
of Noah, with the order in which it 
places them and the harmony it estab- 
lishes between them, will serve you as a 
guide. You would find also, at the same 
time, in metaphysical truth, a method of 
certainty to cultivate worthily the human 
nature in each man, and a light to en-| 
lighten you respecting the true organiza- | 
tion of societies. But, I tell you once) 
again, I do not think the present time | 
made for organizing: there is too much 
to destroy. It is especially as method 
that I recommend you to attach yourself | 
to the doctrine. The time of dissolution 
approaches, or rather it has already come. 
Yes, the time has come in which the| 
three faculties of human nature will 
anew be separated, and in which their) 
separation will oceasion death to the so-| 
cial, religious and political body. What | 
will happen? Sensation will produce its | 
false prophets, and they will extol sensa- | 
tion. Sentiment will produce its false | 
prophets, and they will extol sentiment. 
Knowledge will produce its false pro- | 
phets, and they will extol intelligence. 
These last will be the proud who will | 
resemble Satan. The second will be | 
fanatics ready to fall into evil as well as| 
to advance to good, without sure criterion | 
and without rule. The others will be | 
what Homer says the companions of| 
Ulysses became under the wand of Circe. | 
Follow neither of these three routes, | 
which taken separately, lead to abysses ; | 
one to materialism, the second to mysti- | 
cism, the third to atheism. There is but 
one sure road to truth; it is that which | 
corresponds to complete nature, to human 
nature developed under all its aspects. 








Do not leave that road ; and for that pur-| just expressed yourself thus: 
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Christian communions. 
pel with reference to the Genesis, and | 
anderstand it by means of the Genesis 
after having received it into your heart. 
Strange fact! The Gospel is, like the 
Genesis, adored and misunderstood. 
These are great things. But there are 
still others. Collect piously what re- 
mains to us of Pythagoras. Read also 
the writings presented under the name, 
of the divine theosophist whose name | | 
bore in the temple. Do not believe, my | 
friends, that 1 would have, of myself, 
dared to assume that venerated name of 
Trismegistus: it was the ‘ Invisibles’ 
who commanded me to bear it. Those, 
writings of Hermes, now-a-days dis-_ 
dained by the pedants, who foolishly be- | 
lieve them to be the invention of some 
Christian of the second or third century, 
contain the ancient Egyptian science. 
A day will come in which, explained and 
brought to light, they will appear what 
they are, monuments more precious than 
those of Plato; fur Plato derived his 
science from them, and it must be added, 
that he has strangely misconeceived and 
falsified the truth in his Republic. Read, 
therefore, Trismegistus and Plato, and 
those who since their time have meditated 
upon the great mystery. Among this 
number, I recommend to you the noble 
monk Campanella, who suffered horrible 
tortures for having dreamed what you 
dream of, human organization based upon 
truth and science.”’ | 

We listened in silence. 

**When I speak to you of books,” 
continued Trismegistus, ** do not believe 
that, like the Catholies, I idolatrousty iu- 
carnate life in the tombs. I will say to 
you of books what I said yesterday of 
other monuments of the past. Books, 
monuments, are the remains of life by 
which life may and should be nourished. | 
But life is always present, and the eter- 
nal Trinity is better engraved in us and 
on the face of the stars than in the books 
of Plato or Hermes.”’ 

Without intending it, I somewhat by 
chance turned the conversation. 

** Master,’’ said I to him, ** you have 


‘ The 


pose, meditate unceasingly upon the doc-| Trinity is better engraved on the face of 


trine and its sublime formula.”’ 
‘* You teach me things which I be- 


the stars.’—‘* What do you mean by 
that? I see indeed, as the Bible says, 


fore had a glimpse of. But to-morrow | | the glory of God shine out in the bright- 


shall no longer have you, 


Who will) ness of the stars,-but I do not see in| second ; 


Read the Gos-|savans who are so incredulous, so con- 





temptuous, when reference is made to 
the divine Trinity, have come, with re- 
gard to those phenomena, to recognize 
the trinity? for they themselves say that 
there is no electricity without heat and 
light, and reciprocally ; in a word, they 
there see ¢hree in one, which they are not 


willing to admit in God.”’ 
To be Continued. 


For the Harbinger. 


CANNIBALISM. 


PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND INCO- 
HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL 
CREATICN THROUGH HIS SELFISH APPRO- 
PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 


In the last number we stated the prob- 
lem, how to effect equilibrium between 
population, human or animal, and produc- 
tion adapted to the wants of that life. 
We applied to this problem the law of 
dual development, inverse and direct. In- 
verse development -is that period or state 
determined by the principle of analysis, 
the Cabalist, of the passional gamut, 
which creates discords. The ultimate 
reason of this principle and the state of 
temporary ineoherence which it deter- 
mines, seems to be the necessity of the 
central or collective life — 

Ist. Of God, then of all the subordi- 
nate lives down to that of a planet, to ex- 
press itself in multitudes of individual 
lives, and the necessity of each of these 
fragmentary individualizations of which 


{ ° . 
the human race is one, and each nation, 


family and person, smaller subdivisions, 
to assert this individuality eccentrically, 
to develop its own specific tone as a pre- 
liminary to recognizing its relations 
through communion with other individ- 
uals or races to the unitary centre, trank 
or source of its life. 

Fach musical note needs for a moment 
to insist on its individual sound as dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the octave. 
fach octave has its specific range which 
must be distinetly recognized by the com- 
poser before blending its accords with 
others in the complete seale of the instru- 
ment. The term or duration of this 
preliminary period of incoherent individ- 
valization is proportioned to the magni- 

tude and to the inertia of the sphere to 
‘be harmonized. For the notes of a mu- 
sical octave, it may occupy a fraction of a 
for the instruments of an or- 


guide me in the theoretic knowledge of| those stars a proof of the general law of | chestra, half an hour; for the atoms of 


truth, and thence in practice? ’’ 
‘You will have other sure guides, 
Above all read the Genesis, and endeavor 





to seize its meaning. 


chronology. 


Do not take it as) 
a book of history, as a monument of, 
There is nothing so void of | 
sense as this opinion, which, nevertheless | 


life which you call Trinity.” 

**'The reason is,’”’ he replied, ‘* that 
physical sciences are still insufficiently 
advanced, or rather, that you have not 
studied them at the point where they now 
are. Have you heard of the discoveries 
in electricity’ Doubtless; for they have 


| a crystal, several minutes; for the erys- 
‘tals of a mass, many hours, days or 
weeks; for the organs of a unitary ani- 
mal life, several weeks or months of 
fetal existence; for the individual lives 
of a race, many centuries; the trans- 
formations by death and alternate exist- 


prevails every where with the learned as drawn the attention of all educated men. ences in different physical and moral 


well as with the scholars, and in all| Well, have you not remarked that the | spheres or conditions, being essential to 
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develop their mutual affinities, and to de-| races, as well as among individuals, that! refinement and full development of its 


the reproduction of the Species holds races, their numbers would increase too 


termine their natural positions. 
The earth has now been nearly six 


thousand years engaged in preliminary 
movements, under the analytical princi-| 


ple ‘‘ Every man for himself,” and is 
only now beginning in small nuclei to 
obey the law of the Composite. — 

2d. Distributive principle, ‘* Ye are all 
members one of another,’’ by organizing 
Synthetic combinations or industrial and 
aocial series. With us, as with the atoms, 


- @ . ° ° } 
it is the same attractions, whose blind im- 


pulse caused them to impinge upon each 
other, which under the Serial law which 
Fourier has announced to us, will deter- 
mine the harmonic grouping. Friend- 
ship,* among the affections, and music 
among the sensations, are two levers 
which belong peculiarly to the Compo- 


site attraction and through these it is en-— 


lightening the other affections and senses 
upon the combinatiuns necessary to their 
true interest and full gratification in di- 
rect development. 

The ruling principle of the inverse 
development of the Earth’s life is selfish- 
ness, and its character, consequently, uni- 
versal incoherence of interests and or- 
ganization of conflict on every point in 
which two races, classes or individuals, 
share an attraction, friendship and music 
excepted. 

Our present subject is the application 
of this principle of Selfishness and state 
of incoherence to the attractions of Taste 
and of Hunger. They here lead each to 
appropriate to himself the bodies of oth- 
er creatures, as applied to other senses 
they impel him to appropriate the results 
of their labors. 

The logical corrollary of a state of 
conflicting interests, is repression of indi- 
vidual life, which for want of a genial 
sphere of development is low in degree, 
partial and fragmentary, few beings even 


among the rich finding an outflow for their | 


passions and faculties. 

We have observed as an absolate prin- 
ciple of nature throagh all the degrees of 
her life in different animal and vegetable 








* We might add Love, but with this explana- 
tion. Love is a passion which in its essence, as 
in all its effects, unites opposite or contradictory 
characters. As it joins the opposite sexes, and 
contrasted temperaments in its effects, so in its 
essence it is the union of a material principle 
the most absolutely exclusive, with a spiritual 


principle the most expansive and emancipating. | 


Through the one object of Love, we are 
brought into highest sympathy with the univer- 
sal life of nature and our race, yet, in epochs 
ruled by the material principle, Love has been 
a most fertile source of hostility. Thus is 
Love shared as an agency between the Compo- 
site principle, and the Cabalist, which has hith- 
erto employed it as a chief cause of hostile ri- 
valries, capable of being absorbed only by the 
mechanism of the Passional Series. 
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a constantly inverse ratio to the develop- fast, that it would not be safe yet to stay 
ment of the individual. the hand of blood. This is the same 
Applying this law to the low and frag- | class of objectors, who in the face of 


mentary development of man and other most conclusive satisties, proving the in- 
creatures during the state of incoherence, | erease of murders after capital punish- 


/we perceive that excessive pullulation| ments and their brutalizing effect on the 


is its characteristic, and the inerease | public mind, tell you they hold the gal- 
must be most rapid precisely amongst) lows in abhorence, but fear its suppres- 
those classes who, from the evil conditions | sion as removing a check to crime. We 
which repress their own life, are least ca-_ jaek the objectors in either case to look at 
pable of providing for their offspring. | the results of force and bloodshed as they 
The inverse providence of this subver-_ are now actually carried out, whether in 
sive epoch employs as its agents for ef- the destruction of men or of animals. 
fecting an equilibrium between population) How does the former sueceed in pre- 
and production, war, famine, pestilence | venting crime, or the latter in preventing 
and cannibalism, the results of man’s in- | starvation? Let Ireland answer. 
coherence with his fellow man by false Let us show the fallacy of those politi- 
societies, with the elements of nature by cal economists who mistake the results of 
false or insufficient methods of culture, a talse and absurd distribution for those 
&ec., and with the animal creatures, of of deficient production, and who con- 
whom he constitutes himself the tyrant found the actual production even from 
and the foe. The equilibrium thus at-| our best cultivated countries with their 


tained is far from implying an amount of possible. Hear Malthus: ‘* A man born 


life equal to the possible production of | in an already occumed world, if his family 
the planet, far even from the actual pro-| have not the means to support him, or if 
duction ; it refers to the present wasteful | | Society has no need of his labor, nas NO 
modes of Distribution. The absolute| RIGHT TO CLAIM FOOD ; RE IS IN FACT sU- 
principle of equilibrium between berths PERFLUOUS ON THE EARTH; AND AT THE 
and deaths coincident with imtegral de- GRAND BANQUET OF NATURE THERE I3 NO 
velopment; calculated for the harmonic room FoR HIM. Nature commands this 


epochs or normal conditions of the planet, man to begone, and she will not be slow to 


as the subversive equilibriam for the ex- | Put this order into execution herself. Let 


| ceptional periods of incoherence presup- | every one in this world be answerable to 


poses, together with refinement in the “himself, and for himseif.”” Se much the 
quaity of life, its increase in quantity in worse for those who are superfluous on 
constant ratio to the increased productive- | this EartH. We should have too much 


ness of the planet. Integral culture and 
refinement of the soil and elements, will 
give the conditions for integral develop- 
ment and refinement of its human and 
other animal species. 


to do were we to give bread to those who 
are dying of hunger; who knows even 
that there would remain enough for the 


rich, pupulation always having a tendency 


| to exceed the means of swhsistence.”’ 
From the same mathematical provi- 


Ricardo : — ** By the force of privation 


dence which thus determines the ratio of the number of laborers diminish, and the 
life to production, we should expect a | equilibrium is established.” 

distribution of the different species of | These words, it may be urged are those 
that life in those relative proportions | of fiends, not of men, but we may re- 
most conducive to mutual well-being and member the uld man’s saying, “ Do not 
harmonic communion. This statement! be frightened my dear child, you will nev- 
appears to us to present a comprehensive er see anything worse than yourself.’’ 


‘and integral solution of the difficulties |The fiends who have written those words 


suggested, and to leave no pretext for the | | are considered to be sound, practical men, 
resort to violent or fraudulent taking of and probably quite as humane as their 
life by one creature from another. But | neighbors. Living in a sphere of utter 
however sufficient to one who understands | ‘subversion of all true relations between 
the property of the Serial law to harmo-| man and man, through the grasping sel- 
nize the life of the Earth, and who’ fishness to which incoherence compels, 
has consequently integral faith in God, | they have simply looked at things as they 
there may be some who sympathize in| really are, and reduced to formulas the 
our aims and tendencies, and who under-! principles expressed in them. For this 
stand how complete an expression of the | we should thank them ; it is not those 
grossest incoherence aud most brutal sel- ‘who tell the world harsh and wholesome 
fishness is presented by our devouring of truths of itself, in whatever style, who 
animals, who may fear that during the are its enemies, but these Christian 
ages and generations preceding the uni- teachers, who wallowing in the fat of the 
versal establishment of Harmony on the land themselves, deny the Master, in 


| earth, and necessary to the progressive whose name they speak, and betray both 
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the present and the future interest of their | 
race, by diverting human energy from 
the aim which Christ had pointed to it,— 
the embodiment of the law of Love in 
co-operative relations of industry and so- 
cial life, and attainment to universal 
wealth and to happiness, as a conse- 
quence of thus founding the kingdom of 
Heaven and Harmony upon the earth. 

These are their race’s enemics, who 
not content with acknowledging the law 
of selfishness and incoherence as the per- 
manent principle of this world, thus con- 
signed by them to their Devil, seek to 
carry the same incoherence through all 
eternity, by holding out to selfishness the | 
bait of a private and individual spiritual 
salvation disconnected with the fate of 
the earth or the destiny of their fellow 
creatures. 

By statistics of one of the wealthiest, 
healthiest, and most humane of old set- 
tled countries, Great Britian, we shall 
see that Malthus and Ricardo are per- 
fectly just in their conclusions, if the 
present state of things be as they sup- 
pose, normal and permanent, instead of 
being exceptional and transitory. Re- 
ports from eight hundred and fifty-six. 
parishes gave as yearly earnings of ave- 
rage Jaborers employed in day, job, and 
harvest work, £27 17s 10d, and including 
earnings of wife and four children, aged 
14, 11, 8, and 5, £41 17s 8d. Seventy- 
one parishes reported this inadequate for 
subsistence. computes the 
number of persons who were able to live 
without daily labor, at only 47,000, or 
with all the members of their families, 
234,000 out of 18,000,000; while the 
number of paupers, vagrants, and crimi- 
nals was 1,800,000, and in London and 
other cities, one-third of the whole popu- 
Jation. 


Colquhoun 


In Ireland, for months past, whilst ship 
loads of provisions were daily leaving her 
ports, the newspapers have contained 
regular bulletins of the deaths by starva- 
tion, and the pestilence incident upon it, 
as destructive as the Plague or the Chol- | 
era. ‘These things are noticed in Great 
Britain simply because they have not yet 
been long enough organized there as | 
normal facts. In India, for centuries it | 
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evident that the combinations of Serial|a fair middle term. The Arab gom 


Industry will secure to a much greater} gatherer bears the heats of the desert on 


amount of life, general wealth and abun-| five ounces of gum; the Canadian boat- 


dance, it follows that in the middle terms | 
between the two extremes, the proportion | 
of supply to demand, of destiny to at-| 
traction ; the cessation of the curse and. 
the beginning of the blessing, will be) 
effected in the precise ratio that men act 
out Christianity in all their relations| 
among themselves and towards the animal | 
creation, and substitute for the law of 
force and fraud founded in selfishness, | 
the law of love and justice founded in| 
unity. 

To fear that the amount of life upon) 


the earth can ever exceed her capacity of | 


man will consume fifteen pounds of 
flesh. 

Ata yield of twenty bushels of wheat, 
thirteen-twentieths of an acre will suffice 
for a man’s food; he will want an equal 
area for forest, another for buildings and 
courts, and another for meadow. Thir- 
teen-twentieths multiplied by four, equal 
to two and three-fifths acres, which, as 
the divisor of 640, gives 246 inhabitants 
to the square mile. 

Deducting one-fourth for unproductive 
sites, there remains 185 1-2. 

At this rate, Europe will support 


production, is, like all that want of practi- | 185 1-2 multiplied by 3,256,659 square 
eal faith in God which prevails during | miles, area of Europe, giving 604,100,244 


the epochs of misery and moral subver- 
sion, equally a want of common sense. 
It is just as sensible as if a hair on our 
head should fall to pulling up and de- 
vouring the hairs around it from an ap- 
prehension that more hairs should grow 
on the head than the head had room for. 

The species and races of the earth are 
the individual expressions of her collec- 
tive life, refining itself through the va- 
rious modes of sensation, affection, and 
intelligence, in the animal kingdom, and 
through the attraction to unity or senti- 
ment of God, in the human race, con- 
necting itself consciously with the central 
life of creation. ‘The noxious and sub- 


versive life with which our planet now 


abounds, is at once proof of its strength 
and its disease; it is like the copious 
eruption of pustules which cover the 
psoric body of a stout child: the cure of 
the disease is not by picking off the pus- 
tules or by. setting the noxious creatures 
to eat each other, but by determining a 
healthy state of the child’s blood and ner- 
vous system, or of the earth’s circulation, 
of running streams and magnetic currents, 


through an integral system of culture, 


regenerating the expressions of life by 
transforming their sphere. 

Having taken a bird’s eye view of the 
actual, let us proceed to calculate the 
possible. 

What number of men can be supplied 
with the necessaries and comforts of life, 


inhabitants, allowing to each individual 
two and three-fifths acres of productive 
soil or to a family of five persons, a lot of 
| thirteen acres. 

But as even under the present very 
limited advantages and imperfect adapta- 
tion of science to culture, wheat is pro- 
duced at the rate of 70 bashels to the 
acre, and as the allowance of three-fourths 
of the soil to forest, meadow, and domes- 
tic or manufacturing employments, will 
/secure to the remaining fourth the best 
conditions of manuring, &c., and the ad- 
vantage of periodical rest in grass by al- 
‘ternation with the meadow; we may 
justly calculate on this high yield of 70 
bushels of wheat to the acre as capablé 
of being universalized over the three- 
fourths of good or readily improvable soil 
of Europe, on which we speculate. This 
reduces the area necessary for an indi- 
vidual’s support to something more than 
five-sevenths of an acre —70 bushels di- 
vided by 20 bushels equal to three and 
one-half, multiplier of yield, and divisor 
of two and three-fifths acres, which was 
the former estimate. Three and one-half 
equal to thirty-five-tenths, divided by two 
and three-fifths or twenty-six-tenths, equal 
to twenty-six thirty-fifths, or something 
more than five-sevenths of an acre to each 
individual, or between three and four 
acres to a family of five persons. At this 
rate the area of a square mile will sup- 
“port 185 1-2, former proportion to the 


has occurred that a district might be de- | either by direct production or through ex-| square mile, multiplied by 31-2, equal 
populated by famine and the dead be|change, from the area of one square | to 649 1-4, which, multiplied by 3,256,659 


strewn around the walls of the neighbor- | 
ing cities, without occasioning more com- | 
motion than the destruction of the last | 
swarm of ants. 

If the divine mathematics determine for 
the ages of selfish incoherence in which 
creatures prey upon each other, a condi- | 
tion of general poverty, even to the point 
of starvation for the masses amid im- 
mense capacities for production, of which 
their internal conflict prevents them from 
availing themselves ; and if it is equally | 


mile? 

A square mile contains 640 acres. 

A moderate average produce in wheat, 
whose yield is less than that of most 
other grains, roots and fruits, is twenty 
bushels to the acre. 

For his subsistence a man requires an 
average of two pounds of grain a day, 
which when prepared and covked will be 
very much increased. ‘This is equal to 
thirteen bushels per year. 

This we presume will be allowed to be 





square miles in Europe, gives 2,114,385,- 
854 inhabitants of Europe. 

We note that this calculation, al- 
though taking in, as before, only three- 
fourths of the surface of Europe, em- 
ploying the terms 185 1-2 to the square 
mile, instead of 246, and though still 
las before allowing ouly one-fourth of 
the soil to tillage, retrenches the family 
‘lot from 13 acres to little more than 3 
| acres for each family,—a space quite suffi- 
cient for comfort and even luxury, inde- 
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pendent of associative combinations, but 
which presupposes the supply of fuel 
from the coal bed instead of the forest, 
and reduces the number of domestic ani- | 
mals except under arrangements unknown | 
to civilization and incompatible with inco- 
herence of interests. 

But as a large number of domestic an- 
imals may be subsisted from fodder or 
leaf of the grains, the herbaceous stalks | 
of esculent roots and other aliments | 
which are essentially connected with our | 
own table service ; as the cornfield is, inde- | 
pendently of its tribute to man, one of the 
most active spheres of nature's life ; as 
the forest remaining on one-fourth of the 
whole area furnishes a home and suste- | 
nance to the wild creatures, and as a ro- 
tation of grain and vegetable crops is a_ 
substitute for grass, the fourth given up | 
to meadow may be included in tillage. | 

| 
| 
} 





This will double again the possible 
population. After this point the propor- 
tional space demanded fur houses, courts, 
factories, &c., will have so far 
ereased, that no farther developments 
of population can be admitted without | 
speculating on domestic association of | 
many families, possible only in the Pas- 
sional Series. This order has indeed 
been morally implied, all along, since un- 
der systems of incoherent interests, we 
find the old countries deteriorating in soil 
and climate, and capable of supporting 
every year a smaller population in cém- 
fortable conditions: admitting the estab- 
lishment of this order, we proceed to de- 
termine the physical possibilities of in- 
crease. ©The barren fourth of the 
whole area, which, during the interval ne- 


in- 


cessary to raise the present population of 
170,000,000 to the last term of 4,228,-) 
771,708, will have been undergoing a dis- | 
integration of its rocks through the ac-| 
tion of the elements, and the vegetable | 
growth upon them, and have become 
covered with a soil which the increased 
resources in animal manures may raise to 
any possible degree of fertility, we are 
now entitled to compute with the rest, | 
and it enables the last term to be| 
doubled, giving a population of 8,457, 
543,416. Here is still left an entire 
fourth of the country in forest. 

Now, as trees bearing nuts and fruits 
can he easily substituted for barren trees, 
to the general advantage of human and 
other animal interests, we may obtain an 
additional supply of food, which admits 
the last term to be again doubled, giving 
16,915,086,832. But as corn, which is) 
equally nutritious with wheat, can be pro- | 
duced in much larger amount to the acre, 
three times or more, and root crops and | 





fruits in still greater proportion, the banana | 


sixteen times, this term may be multiplied 
again, giving more than fifty billions of 
population easily subsisted, so far as food | 


ally as well as usefully cultivated than at 


| by some people, is still capable of talking | 


these 25,000 persons: forgetting altogether | was innocent. 


‘the 


| vent the opening of the soup-kitchens for the 


| of creatures ? 


is concerned at least, and still we have| Forrse Apvocatesor Caprran Pun- 
not touched the vast resources which new | '*4MENT — Sir, in reading the narrative of 


| applications of science, already diseover- | ¢*cumstantial evidences in your paper, b 


ed or discoverable, to agriculture, open | ¥#% Sreibly reminded of a case which came 


to the future. The highest amount we water ey, perapnel natice many youre singe. 


have calculated, still leaves Europe more | 4% oe calcd fom New York My 
Charleston, S. C., with some eighteen or 


integrally forested, and more ornament- 
twenty passengers. On the voyage some 


bashed meat was served for dinner, and 
| while eating it, several of the passengers 
and secures t0 | became sick, and it was suspected that pois- 
the laborer abundance of the best quality | on was the cause. The cook, a black man, 
of food as the basis of the luxury and was suspected, and afier charging him with 
other harmonies in which he shares. the deed, which he denied, the Captain 
To be Continued. asked him to eat of the meat, which he de- 

clined. Some one or two of the passengers 
. | died. When the vessel arrived at Charles- 

Tue Psevupo-Saints or LiveRpoo.. | enn, the cock bs erventnd end hell Sv-elh 
Lord Brougham, whatever may be thought Fos mite “oF Me’ Vene? Ow enw 
found, and no one knew him or where he 
had gone. The cook was brought to trial. 
A New England lawyer defended him. I 
was present at the trial, and the only evi- 
dence against him was the fact that he re- 
“* He had heard from Liverpool, that about | fused to eat the poisoned meat. All the 
| eloquence of his young attorney could not 
only 3,000 of whom were natives of Crt | come him. He was found guilty and sen- 
town, the remainder being Irish, whom the | tenced to be hung. I visited him in prison, 
famine had driven over from their own) and heard him many times assert his inno- 
He was informed, also, that there cence. He was allowed a minister of the 





present, and redeemed from swamp, des- 
ert and morbifie effluvias, 


sensibly when he pleases. Witness the fol- 
lowing observations of his lordship’s, deliver- 
ed by him recently, according to the Times, 
on the occasion of presenting a petition :— 


25,000 paupers were receiving relief there, 


shores. 


} | ‘2 : . 
were parties in Liverpool who had endeavor- | Gospel to visit him, to whom he asserted his 


ed to prevent the opening of the soup-kitch- | innocence in language so convincing that on 
ens on the Sabbath to relieve the wants of | the scaffold he stated his firm belief that he 
| I saw him hung, and the 
the example of their Saviour, who, when | last words he uttered I shall never forget. 
his disciples were rebuked for plucking ears | «I die an innocent man,” said he, in a 


. | . . 
of corn upon the Sabbath, declared that the | solemn and convincing tone, that seemed to 


Sabbath was made for man and net man for| carry conviction through the spectators, of 
Sabbath. He would venture to say} his innocence, but nothing could save him. 
that those misguided zealots who would pre- | Many years passed, and this scene buried io 
_ the thoughts of those who witnessed it; but 
poor on Sunday, every one of them ate a/| I could never forget it. We ail remember 
hearty dinner on that day, and that their the pirates who were hung in this city some 
servants cooked it for them too. (A laugh.)”| years ago. One of them was Gibbs, who 

Spoken like the late Henry Brougham | confessed that he was mate of that schooner, 
himself. But these Liverpool sabbatists are | put the arsenic in that mince-meat, and fled 
not zealots. A zealot isa religious enthusi- | on the arrival of that vessel at Charleston. 
Now, what is the religion of this kind| This is no fiction, but a melancholy fact, 

{t is not Christianity ; for that | and witnessed by the writer; and this is 


teaches that it is lawful to do well on the| one of the many instances of legal murder, 


ast. 


|Sabbath-day. Their classification, as a sect, | the result of circumstantial evidence.— Bos- 


rests wholly on certain externals; for the | ton Whig. 
most part very unprepossessing. 





REVIEW. 


The Primary Phonotypic Reader: for the 
use of Schools and Families. Intended 
as Introductory Exercises in Analyzing, 
Spelling, and Reading, for Children 
and Uneducated Adults. By S. P. 
Anprews and A. F. Boyte. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 1847. 


There seems to be a good deal of com- 
: i Aen veitilaein ba aah a mon sense, if not of a deeper sort of wis- 
whe ond a teat net ane, bat very | 40m» in the method of this little book. 

ask, st ug e 

mere mask, and a most ug'y one, our “*'Y We have no doubt that a ehild would 
expressive. It has been said that their talk asker ol Hables of oar ] 
about the observance of the Sabbath is mere | — - ; - Se oe = ~~ — 
cant. It is worse that. They are | FUSES by it, in a shorter time, and in a 
ready enough to do evil on Sunday. They | W®Y More encouraging and strengthening 
scruple to open the doors of Charity on that | 10 his mind, than by any of the spelling- 
day ; but they do not hesitate to shut them. | books or primers which we have known. 
— Punch. For in addition to the uniform and home- 


Their | 
countenance is bilious, and their voice nasal. 
They rejoice in doggrel psalmody. Their 
conversation is a species of sanctified slang, 
interspersed with groans and other uncouth 
noises. They have an ungainly habit of 
turning up their eyes, and depressing the 
angles of their lips. These are the grimaces 
which they make before men; there are 
others which they indulge in when alone. 
In private, they wink the eye; in the soli- 
tude of the chamber, they thrust the tongue 


than 
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geneous mode of spelling and pronounc- | their ‘alphabetical order, By means of this|try. It is all steeped in charity, spark- 


ing, peculiar to Phonotypy, it arranges | “rangement, the child, in passing from one 
| word to another, down a coluron, has in reality, 
the contents of our language (at least as : 
f. ‘ hat i h h th so long as the same vowel continues to occur, 
oe — Se, ae a ae one new letter (the final consonant) to 
syllables) in such an order that familiarity , change, in order to form the new word from 
with one word is so much gained towards that which he has last pronounced, These 
the learning of the next, the points of) final consonants follow each other also in the 


difference between any two successive successive order of the alphabet; so that every 


words being always very few compared | word is not only easily analyzed and remem- 
bered, but may be referred to its precise place 


with their points of resemblance or identi- | . : 
: : 'in the column, so soon as the pupil knows the 
ty. We cannot, however, give a better 


idea of its plan than by copying the prin-| teamed itself, incidentally, by using the book, 


‘order of the alphabet. This order will be) 


cipal portion of the Introduction : 


“ This Reader, and those of this series, which 
will follow, are intended to lead the child, or 
other learner, forward, by a strictly inductive 
pathway, to an acquaintance with a larger and 
then a still larger circle of words, until he is 
rendered completely master of that limited vo- 


cabulary, in its printed form, with which he is | 


already familiar in speech. 


“To effect this, every monosyllable in the | 
language has been examined. From the whole | 


number of those which begin with a vowel or a 
single consonant,—all which it is thought are 
in common use among children, both in cities 
and in the country, at the ordinary age of learn- 
ing to read, have been selected, and are con- 
tained in the columns at the head cf the read- 
ing lessons in this book. 

“ These simple and familiar words of the lan- 
guage are then arranged as follows : — 

“The first lesson consists of only eleven 
words, which are the most common words of 
the language, and which very small number — 
it has been found by extensive experiments — 
constitute, by their constant repetition in every 
sentence, one-fourth part of all the words that 
we utter when we speak. 

“ The learner has already frequently met with 
al] these words in the ‘ Beginners’ Primer;’ 
but they are introduced here together, in order 
that he may at once become perfectly familiar 
with them. He should be taught to know them, 
60 as to call each of them at sight, without 
stopping to analyze or spell them, and before 


proceeding to the second lesson. By this sim- | 


ple means, the chiid will enter upon his tasks, 
already knowing, as well as his teacher, every 
fourth word that will meet his eye. This very 
frequent recurrence of certain words has long 
been observed, and advantage taken of it, by 
short-hand writers. Is it not surprising that so 
important a fact should never have received any 
systematic application to the business of early 
education ? 

“ The second lesson contains all the frequent 
monosyllables which begin with a vowel sound, 
arranged according to the order of the vowels 
in the alphabet. The pupil should be well 
drilled in analyzing these words, which, if well 
done, forms an extremely pleasing and attract- 
ive exercise — especially in class. 

“The third is a reading lesson, formed of the 


words contained in the preceding lessons. If) the first few years of our marriage; and then, 


any other words occur, they are those simple 
ones with which the pupil has already become 
somewhat familiar in the ‘ Primer.’ 

“The fourth lesson contains the common 
monosyllables, beginning with p, which is the 


first letter of the phonotypic alphabet. These, | 
again, dre arranged according to the alphabeti- 


cal order of their vowel sounds. The fifth, a 
reading lesson on the same: the sixth contains 
the b’s; the eighth, a reading lesson; and so 
on, through the whole list of consonants in 


|and without the objectionable effects which 


ling with innocent cheerfulness, and fra- 
grant of the woods and meadows. All 
honor to the profound sentiment of pity 
and respect with which she looks upon 
‘the lowliest children of humanity! It is 
avery trne sentiment, although it has no 
_method, and is not philosophical. She 
sees and feels the wrongs; she believes, 
in obedience to a good heart and a pious 
faith, that there will come redress; but 
it does seem time that all poetry should 
glow with a distincter vision; and that 


result from teaching a fixed alphabetical order, the earnest study of the laws of universal 
_in the first instance. The alphabet itself, how- | order, applicable to society as well as art 
| . 
_ever, has been placed upon the last page, for | and nature, should recognize in Science 
‘the use of teachers who are not yet familiar | the vert highest hied af oly the beteat 
' with it, and for the pupil himself, after he has | Po ae 7. ee 
ehovedty ensued to sen” | of perfect freedom found in perfect law. 
| We say this because Mary Howitt isa 
| Ballads and other Poems. By Mary | reformer; and we sympathize so strongly 
Howitt. New York: Wiley and) with the glowing, generous aspirations of 
ey rs rere, pp- 270./all reformers, whether expressed in 
(Sold by Redding and Co., 8 State). :nythmieal verses or rhythmical ae- 
| Street, Boston.) o a ; 
M neecrene b tions,’” that we wish them to have the 
| Many of these batiads have long deen | strength which something positive and con- 
popular with children, and with those | iucive in the view of social Destiny 
| who a a children ; and om alone can give. Much of the purest and 
ean " eer ‘a foes 7 r oe 'most true-hearted humanitary poetry of 
fete cae EOP é us orm, ' this day is at the same time the saddest, be- 
they cannot fai! to meet wide welcome. | cause it wings its flight so into the vague, 


Mary How:rr's literary impulse WaS | and has not verified and found a pilot for 
first caught from the old English ballads ; | ;., aspirations in a science of the seal 


her mind was possessed by them until it, which tells it what to hope. It almost 
become most natural for it to work after seems to us, while this great problem is 
the came tone. In her Preface che says: challenging us and while a solution of it 

“T have been all my life a passionate admirer | has been offered, which to say the least is 
of ballad-poetry. Brought up, as a child, ina ‘most imposing, that every mind’s most 
picturesque, old-fashioned part of England, re- | deep and most ideal part shoud -ba-e> 


mote from books and from the world, and under oil te den keel 7 d th h 
circumstances of almost conventual seclusion, CSTOSS UA hs SEVEREgENER, GSS hee Gaeee 


the echoes of this old, traditional literature should be no leisure to write poetry in 
found their way to my ear and my heart. Few any of these corhmon forms in which the 
books, excepting those of a religious and some- world has perhaps already done its best. 
what mystical character, reached me ; but an | But it is a great thing to keep on 
old domestic, with every requisite for a German trusting the sentiments, the heart's natu- 
Marchen-Frau, who had a memory stored with ae aha 

, ral instincts of goodness and charity in an 


ballads, old songs, and legends, inflamed my ! d 
youthful imagination by her wild chants and | age so false, so governed by selfish inter- 


recitations, and caused it to take very early | S'S, and so fearfully relapsing into the old 

‘law of ‘‘ might makes right,’’ as this. 
“When I merried, under circumstances the Only it is so difficult to preserve this sort 
io favorable for a young poetical spirit, the of trust; for most indeed it is impossible 
| world of literature was at once opened before | while the system of material interests is 


| me; and to mark the still prevailing character | +h that Se ifeen de ; ¥ 
| of my taste, I may say that the first book I read, | - aS Omy OF Qeartigas competes 


| when I had my free choice in a large library, | 2% one live at all; and while the brightest 
"wus Percy’s Relics of Ancient English Poetry,| Visions of democracy, and freedom and 
_of which I had heard, but till then had never | equality are constantly returning in the 
| Seen. The first fifteen years of my married life | old vicious circle and discouraging the 
| were devoted to poetry. My husband and I | jgvers of humanity. Something more is 
published two joint volumes of poems within | surely needed. We are grateful to 
| giving vent to my own peculiar fancies, I again William and Mary Howitt, and their ad 
|took to writing ballads, which were published , €TUS coadjutors in the ‘‘ People’s Jout- 
| in various periodicals of the day, and the favor- nal’’ and the ‘* Howitt’s Journal,” for 
able reception they met with gave the utmost pleading as they do, so steadfastly the 
encouragement.” cause of the oppressed. Our only hope 

She also speaks of the ‘‘love of Christ, is that they will keep on pleading, and 
of the poor, and of little children,’ as enlist thousands more upon the same 
having always been a ruling sentiment of side; and they must come to feel the 
her soul. No words could better deseribe | need of science, and to see that the study 
the prominent characteristics of her poe-|can no longer be postponed of the true 


flights into the regions of romance. 
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Laws of Social Order, and the true form | 
of Charity. 
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= Whether the partizans of the regen- | gin; but no one can refuse to see in them a 
erating doctrine which we defend before | | proof of the intimate union, the vital soli- 


In these poems there is great freedom the world, were still too few in number. darity, which unites the friends of Asso- 
and ease of rhythm, a decidedly romantic | to enable the principal organ of this doc-| ciation and of the Organization of Labor. 


coloring, and a picturesque inventiveness trine to live by the aid of its subscription 


and power of fancy. 


| 


‘* Tt was on the 19th of April last, that 


We agree however | alone, or whether it was impossible for a| we inserted in the Democratie Pacifique, 


with some of the critics of the day, more | journal exclusively devoted to the defence | the last account of the condition of the 


fashionable than ourselves, and with /of great and beneficent principles, to be | Rent of the Associative School. 


Since 


whom we have not always the pleasure of sustained amongst enterprises undestabetta| that time, the subseribers to the Rent 


agreeing, in the opinion that ballad-writ- 
ing now is out of date, and that any suc- 


cess in it, beyond that of a mere trial of | 


ingenuity, is really out of the question. 


stern simplicity, and the fact that they 


in the interests of capital and epbents-| have been kept informed of the progres- 
tion, — it is certain, that it was only 4 increase of the different resources 
repeated calls upon its friends, that the | which establish our system of propagation 


| Associative School sueceeded in founding | on a solid basis, and which, at no very 
The charm of the old ballads is their) 


were written by those who believed all they | 


wrote, however wild and supernatural, 
and who did not merely indulge in fanciful 
suppositions of such things. The bal- 
lad is the natural growth of a rude age, 
which bears all the features of the age, 
at the same time that it betrays the deep 
poetic fire that is struck out from those 
flinty forms of life wherin it is still la- 
tent, and which in spite of its own creed 
of blood and vivlence and revenge, in 
spite of all the superstition and ignor- 
ance with which it is identified and which 
it celebrates, gives promise of the beau- 
ty that shall be unfolded in better days 
out of this human nature, which is essen- 
tially a poet. 
now, which does not sound like an imi- 


its daily organ in 1843, and in keeping it| distant day, must bring us to the practical 
up till 1845. realization. We deem it right, at this 
** In the midst of the unheard of efforts | time, to acquaint all our readers with the 


‘of Journalism, to attract and retain read- amount to which the Rent has attained ; 


A ballad cannot be written | 


tation, and show more of antiquarian | 


— than of live poetic fire. 
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of medenn civilization, the sogusel fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. Ci CHANNING. 


“ASSOCIATIVE MOV EMENT IN FRANCE. 
In the last Harbinger, we gave a brief 

account of the Associative School in 

France, and of the means adopted by it 





ers by means more or less foreign to| we think they will be obliged to us for 
political and social interests, the partizans | the publication ; for the tie by which we 
of the New Idea found it necessary to|are bound to them, although less inti- 
resolve on new sacrifices. In regard to mate than that which unites us with the 
this point, as well as to the ultimate subscribers to the Rent, stili reposes on a 
object of our endeavors, there is and community of principles and wishes 
always has been the most perfect una- | which give them a claim to be made ac- 
nimity in our ranks. There had long quainted from time to time with the gen- 
been sufficient proofs of devotedness eral condition of the affairs of the School. 
among us; and it became important to| ‘* It is with the same views, that we 
reduce its exercise to method and system. | shall say a word or two of the operations 
The idea of creating a Rent, which had|of the Associative Book-Trade. The 
been previously announced, was brought | most effective means of gaining new con- 
forward with decision and earnestness. _| vietions to the cause, it is well known, is 

‘‘ We attempted to organize it in the | the reading of Associative Works. The 
first instance, in Paris. ‘The immediate | best and sarest sign of our progress and 
result corresponding to our hopes, we our conquests must be looked for im the 


| proposed the measure to our friends in| movement of the Associative Library. 


|the departments. 


our friends sent in their subscriptions. 


for the propagation of the doctrines of 


Social Harmony. 
gin and progress of the Rent, and spoke 
of its importance as tle necessary condi- 


We described the ori- | 


tion of pecuniary firmness in the opera- | 


tions of the movement. In a recent 
number of the Democratie Pacifique, we 
find an interesting article, which brings 


up the history of the Rent to the present 
time, and which we have no doubt our’ 
readers will thank us for laying before | 


them. 


‘“‘ At this time, last year, we carried thing miraculous in this result; it can 


‘or a half. 


Our first appeal was, We stated, a year ago, that our Library 
dated the 7th of February, 1846. It will| exelusively devoted to the publications of 
be remembered with what enthusiasm the School, had sold in 1843, books to 
the amount of 10,000 francs ; in 1844, to 
On the 7th of April following, we an- | the amount of 25,000; and in 1845, to 
nounced that the annual rent amounted to the amount of 45,000. This year, the 
101,479 francs, divided among 1,164 sub- | amount of its operations reaches almost 
scribers. 60,000 frances. It must not be forgotten 
‘« Since that time, the necessary with-| that we have reduced the price of many 
drawal of a considerable subscription, of our publications, especially that of 
reposing on operations that did not prove Fourier’s works; nor that in 1846 we 
successful, has diminished this amount by have published the greater part of these 
the sum of 10,800 francs ; this, however, | small works at a low price, in order to 
did not prevent us from announcing on spread the knowledge of the Associative 
the 31st of August, that the total amount | System to the widest possible extent. 
was 100,549 franes, divided among 1,510| We, accordingly, estimate that the work 
subscribers. of propagation, during this year, has re- 
‘The subscription now (Dec. 27, | ceived a development at least double that 
1846) amounts to 105,259 franes, divided |of the last year. This is a statistical 
among 1,691 subscribers. The three last | fact, by no means discouraging. 
months exhibit, in the increase of the| ‘* But to what shall we attribute this 
number of adherents, a remarkable pro-| result? Principally to the subseribers to 
gress: already a great number of sub- the Rent. It is they, who by sustaining 
scribers have advanced their proportion | the daily flag, have given to us the sole 
for 1847, some have doubled the amount efficacious means of bringing our ideas 
of their subscriptions, and the greater | daily before the world, of defending the 
part have increased it a quarter, a third, | School against the attacks of its adversa- 
ries, of constantly attracting attention to 
** We do not pretend that there is any- ‘our pians, our purposes, our publications. 
**Can it be believed that without 3 





into effect an important measure for the astonish only those who are ignorant of | daily organ, every day provoking diseus- 
development of our ideas of Association | the lofty thoughts, the noble aspirations, | | sions, and finding echoes in the French 
|in which these sacrifices have their ori-| and foreign press, so many germs of pro- 


and of Social Organization. 
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ance at different points? The Democratie | 
Pacifijue, that essential basis of all our 
operations, that voice, without which 
neither our successes, nor our hopes, | 
would have been sufficiently known to our 


friends or the world, has. this journal | 


been false to the zeal displayed by As- 
sociationists both in France and abroad? 

** The subscribers to the Rent are not) 
confined to the support of the Democratie 


Pacifique ; they secure the very existence 
of the School; they develop the work 
of propagation by aiding the operations | 
of the Library ; in short, they hasten the | 


epoch of realization by every day eularg- | 
: 


pagation would have made their appear-| out the country, is a necessary condition 
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OUR CIRCUMSTANCES. 


First of all, we feel deeply, the weight 
|of the ever-increasing responsibility of 
| our position, the ever-increasing tax upon 
The North American Phalanx to the ur ability. Necessarily standing out 
Friends of Social Re-organization. with a degree of prominence as co-labor- 
ers in remodeling the social fabric, cor- 
[crreviar.] 'recting hoary abuses, and rectifying er- 
Frienps .— This branch of the Reform rors that are organic, we fear that more 
Movement has been in operation since the | will be required of us, than is within our 
Autumn of 1843. It was commenced, | ability to perform. 
and has been continued by asmall band| It is no light thing to undertake the 
of persons from the middle walks of so-| care of all human interests and the ad- 
ciety, who were thoroughly convinced of | justment of human relations, public and 





of the permanence and enlargement of 
practical attempts. 


the necessity of truer, juster relations be-| private, social and individual; and it 
tween man and man, and between society | should not be engaged in without the 


and individuals; and who have made, | gravest consideration, and the most de- 
and are making, earnest effurts to work | liberate and heartfelt conviction that we 


| out their convictions in actual life. 


have the strength of purpose to devote 


We have, since our organization, | steadily, unceasingly, unselfishly, our 


ing the circle of our conquests. The | ayoided public statements, and pursued entire energies to the work ; for we feel 


subscribers to the Rent therefore, are, in 
every respect, the living columns of the 
cause, its real and devoted supporters.”’ 


NORTH AMERICAN PHALANX. 


We are happy to be the means of giving 
a wider circulation to the following inte- 
resting document from the Nort Amer- 
icAN PuaLanx. We rejoice in the degree 
of prosperity which has attended the en- 
deavors of that devoted band of Social 
Reformers, and we trust the day is not 


far distant, when they will be gratified 


with the realization of their most ena> | 


guine hopes. The advantages of soil, 
climate, and local position, enjoved by 
the North American Phalanx, are very 


great; the suceess which has attended 


their industry, and the elevated tone of | 


society that has been attained by them, 
speak volumes in favor of their arrange- 
ments for the establishment of unity of 
interests ; and we cannot but hope that 
they will be enabled to obtain every need- 
ed facility for the prosecution and com- 
pletion of their woble experiment. 

The views set forth io this Circular, 
with regard to the ‘* progressive develop- 


ment of a germ, as the true divine growth | 


of the social, as of the individual man,’’ 
are worthy of attentive consideration. 
True vitality, however, it should be re- 


the business of our enterprize in the! 
quietest manner. We felt that our first 
| work was to solve the problem of true | 
Social Relations ; and that if our attempt | 
should prove unsuccessful, the fact would 
become sufficiently notorious to do in- 
jury; if we should succeed according to 
our intent, this fact would also become 
sufficiently known. Our locality with its 
advantages, our people with their expe- 
rience, would command such attedtion as 
they would merit; and the progress of 
/hamanitary doctrines in the public mind, 
and our consequent duty to ourselves and 
'to the cause in which we are engaged, 
would be indicated by unmistakable 
signs. 

The first flux of the tide of Social | 
Doctrines swept over the land, producing 
its legitimate effects. As was natural, a 
reaction followed ; and for a year or two, 
Social Questions seemed ata low ebb. As 


assured that we cannot serve two masters 
in Association. 

Our locality is healthful; our climate 
is mild; we have a beautiful domain, full 
of resources, in the heart of a fine fruit 
district, and within a few hours travel of 
the great Commercial Metropolis. We 
have improved our domain with dwellings, 
shops and mills, fences, fruit trees, marl- 
ing, &c. We have forty adult members, 
(twenty-four men and sixteen women) 
and sixteen children under fifteen years, 
which, with probationers and hired labor- 
ers; make up a resident population of 
about sixty-five persons, exclusive of 
some thirty non-resident stock holders. 

We have an efficient industrial organ- 
ization, an excellent school, an agreeable 
social circle, and a good moral tone; and 
have arrived at our present condition, 
through many trials and difficulties inei- 
dent to the undertaking, and are willing 


is natural again, if there is the attractive) still to labor, and endure much, if need 


force of truth in the ocean of thought on 
these subjects, a reflux is coming ; and | 


be, for the sake of the right. To make 
more rapid progress is in all respects de- 


this wave is evidently flowing broader, | sirable; and for this purpose, we need 
and marking higher in the social circle} more good members and more means. 


than the first. What then is required of 
us who have a measure of experience in 


OF OUR AIMS, 


| practical efforts to live the doctrines we | It is perhaps sufficient to say that we are 
advocate? | Associationists, and hence would organ- 


We have satisfied ourselves of the pos- | 


be likely to oceur again in any period of 
subsequent progress ; and that these re- 


lations are desirable because of many | 
social advantages and privileges, even at| 


|the present imperfect stage, that are not 
attainable in isolation. And we have 


membered, is manifested in various forms. | strong and abiding faith, that with in- 


Hence, while we wish well to the enter-| creased numbers and more favorable cir- | 
prizes that are now on foot, in different | Cumstances, these advantages and privi- | 


parts of the country, for the establish- 
ment of Association, on a comparatively 
small scale, and have been long devoted 
to such an enterprise ourselves, we can- 


not resist the conviction that the time has | 


come for an earnest and efficient system 
of propagation of the Associative doc- 
trines, with a view to a complete experi- 
ment of a Model Phalanx. Nor is there 
any essential antagonism between these 
two movements. Every successful Asso- 
ciation, however limited and imperfect, is 
a most effectual means of propagation ; 
while on the other hand, the extensive 
diffusion of Associative doctrines through- 


\4 general statement of 


_leges may be greatly multiplied; aud ul- 


timately a social organization perfected | 


‘that sha!l be a fitting embodiment of the 
spirit of Christianity. 

| Again, then, what ought we to dot 
Friends in whose judgment we repose 
great confidence, are of the opinion that 
the time has arrived to take measures for 
/another and decided step of progress, on 
a more extended scale ; and that the pro- 
/come better acquainted with our circum- 
| stances, our aims, and our views. We 


‘entertain similar convictions, but it is| 
with great diffidence that we respond to | 
the call, and venture a formal public | 
A conviction that it is re-| 


statement. 
quired, impels us, and we commence with 





ize a form of society upon the basis of 


sibility of Harmony in Association even Associated Effort, Unity of Interests, 
with our limited numbers, and under| and Religious Justice ; barmonious in all 
more unfavorable circumstances than will | 


its relations with Divine Law: in which 
men may join in true Christian brother- 
hood, and be secure in the enjoyment of 
their God-given rights; and in which as 
a consequence, Want, ignorance, vice and 
misery, the clash of individual interests, 
the warring of classes, and all forms of 
injustice shall FINALLY Cease; in which 
a home with its comforts, and privileges 
of social intercourse, education and refine- 
/ment, shall be secure to all its members: 
in which labor shall receive its just re- 
/compense, and all the means of hfe both 
material and spiritual shal! abound with- 
out stint: in which woman shall be se- 
cure in the possession of her rights, and 
elevated to the true dignity of her nature ; 
and humanity be developed, individually 
and socially, in all its powers, capacities 
and affections, until it shall attain to the 


‘gress portion of community should be-!| perfect image of its Maker, and yield a 


glad obedience to the requirements of Di- 
vine Law, in all spheres of action. 

Are we equal to the work? 

We hope to be instrumental in making 
a snitable commencement. We suppose 





that many generations will have sufficient 
employment in perfecting institutions that 
| shall be in harmonious relations with the 
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Serial Law, which we believe to be the 
organizing principle in all creations. 
OUR VIEWS 


Are that true Divine growth of the so-| 
cial, as of the individual man is the Pro-| 


gressive Development of a Germ; and 
while we would not in the slightest de- 
gree oppose a scientific organization upon 
a large scale, it is our preference to pur- 
sue 4 more progressive mode, to make a 
more immediately practical and controla- 


ble attempt. ‘The call of to-day we un-| 


derstand to be for evidence : — 


Ist. Of the possibility of Harmony in| 


Association. 

2d. ‘That by Associated Effort and the 
control of machinery, Labor may com- 
mand the means not only of the comforts 


and necessaries of life, but also of educa- | 


tion and refinement. 

3d. That the nature of the relations 
we would establish are essentially those 
of Religious Justice. 

The possibility of true Social Rela- 
tions, Increased Production, and the em- 
bodiment of the Religious Sentiment, are, 
if we read the signs aright, the points 
upon which the question of Association 
now hinges in the public mind. 

Because 1st. Man’s capacity for these 
relations is doubted. 

Because 2d. Production is an essential 
and permanent condition of Life and 
means of Progress. 

Because 3d. It is apprehended that the 
Religious Sentiment is not sufficiently re- 
garded, and previded for in Association. 
Demonstrate that capacity; prove that 
men by their own efforts may command 
all the means of life ; show in institutions 
the truly religious nature of the move- 
ment, and of the relations that are to ob- 
tain, and the public will be converted fast 
enough. Attractive social relations, a 
trae religious unity or practical Christian- 
ity, and the means of unlimited growth, 
we regard as fundamental to the upbuild- 
ing of a true Social Order—the rock 
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| new dwelling. Should there be encour- cuss so high and holy a question as that 
| agement during the year that means : ; 
| will be subscribed for this purpose, of marriage, and would have it left to 
| measures will be taken to procure esti- | purer and nobler spirits. It may be an- 
mates, and a plan and specifications for = 

a suitable edifice, a section or sub-wing swered, that spirits of a lower order 
of which, capable of accomodating at invariably give place to those of a higher, 
least three hundred persons, should be 

commenced during this or the coming but, that when the latter do not occupy 
year, and would cost say.........+0+- -- 10,000 | a great field of labor, they must not ex- 

With increased numbers we shall also | : . h If th 

require additional new Barns and Out- pect it to remain untouched. “" 
houses costing perhaps......... «++ee+--5,000| deprecate the manner in which any work 
Making an aggregate in round numbers of 25,000 of reform is carried on, they mast them- 
to be expended within two or three years. svives adope ae oe — y - 
Our shops and mills also require exten-| cient. Until then, their objections are 
sion as our numbers increase, but cir-| futile. George Sand does not pretend to 
cumstances will entirely control outlay} be a teacher, she is but a questioner. 
in this department. We shall also need| si, calls upon those who feel themselves 
the means of more extended facilities of ea 

education. competent, who claim to know the secrets 

Will you give this matter your serious | of the All-wise, to give true and fitting 


thoughts? In your judgment has the) answer. The Reviewer's slur upon 


| time arrived to act, to make a more de-| questioners is frivolous, to use no harsher 
cided demonstration’? Address, 


The North American Phalanx, (Leeds-|*e*™. The world will question, so long 
ville P. O.) Monmouth Co., N. J. |\as a large portion of mankind suffer 


Domatrn, January, 1847. under the burden of false social institu- 
tions, and will question to some purpose ; 


7 ; the answer will come; God grant the 
Our Domain consists of 673 acres of Inti be hich will not 
valuable land, bounded on two sides by |S "008 May De one whieh will Hot Te- 
streams. ‘There is estimated to be from| quire a heavy penalty for the willing 
4,000 to 5,000 cords of wood upon it, a| ignorance of those on whom the advan- 
a portion = a z valuable | tages of science have been lavished. 
1 ne od aan worth for’ feel standing The simplicity with which the Review- 
rand ot ‘28 er brings forward his panaceas for the 
There are upon it in places of eas sae 5 
access inexhaustible beds of rich Mart correction of prevailing wrongs in the 
The original cost was....... terre ee $14,000 relation of the sexes, would excite a 
It was purchased under favorable cir- : : Sptye* 27 
smile, were it not that individuals too 
generally shelter their own responsibility 


cumstances and is esteemed by good 
judges to be worth at a moderate val- 

under the cover-of such treisms. But he 
shall speak for himself : 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT. 


uation, twice the original cost. There 
have been improvements made upon it 
by the addition of Dwellings, Shops, and 
Mills, Out-Houses, Fences, Fruit Trees, 
Marling, and so forth, to the value of 
CUO 66 dé 00000 décvieddeTbE coded cvcide. 12,000 
Which, with Teams, neat Cattle, Tools, 
Implements, and other Movable Prop- 


‘* And for the correction of prevailing 
wrongs, — wrongs that we by no means 
ignore or under-estimate, — practically 


basis, upon which, as means increase, | erty amounting to —say,....-.+-+++++0+- 6,000 | we need a few simple remedies, not much 


science may exhaust its resources in un- 
folding relations and perfecting processes, 
and art expend its treasures in beautify- 
ing. 

In accordance with these views would 
we proceed ; receiving members as fast, 
and only as fast, as they can assimilate 
to the body; investing capital with that 
ye es eare, with such judicious out- 
ay, that while labor may have the neces- 
sary facilities to prosecute successfully its 
industrial enterprizes, it shal] not be tax- 
ed with idle capital in unproductive in- 
vestments; and providing according to 
our ability, the means of moral and spir- 
itual cultare. 

Frienps,— for the purpose of learning 
your sentiments towards our movement 
after this expression, we subjoin a gener- 
al estimate of the means that will be re- 
quisite for certain purposes ; and we soli- 
cit your co-operation in the cause of hu- 
man well-being, promising that to such 
as take sufficient interest to inquire more 
particalarly concerning our enterprise, 
the most definite information will be 
given, 

ESTIMATE, 

It is supposed that about two thous- 
and dollars a year for several years can 
be profitably expended in improving our 
Domain by enepen, Fences, Fruit 
Trees, Fixtures, and so forth, say an ag- 
CREE OE, cna an 065550860 64nr en eAeeh 

To enable us to receive additional 
members to any extent, we require a 


, 





enlarged upon in the Dudevant philoso- 
phy. One is a greater simplicity of life, 
bringing marriage within the means of a 
greater number of persons, without 


Make an aggregate of assets of........ $32,000 
There has been paid of the purchase 

money $5000, the remaining mortgage 

is in friendly hands and no trouble from 


this source is apprehended,............. -9,000| wounding pride by the necessity of a 
There is also due to individuals for meagre establishment. Another is a 

« ” % . ; . e 
moneys advanced nearly.......+.++e++++-2, | more responsible and Christian action in 
Making our entire indebtedness........ $11,500 | the forming of connections by young 


persons on their own part and on that of 
their interested friends. A third is such 
a change of public opinion as will fix on 


THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE SAND. é lige 
the husband who is guilty of infidelity to 


ART. IV. OF THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER | hi, marriage vows the same stigma of 


FOR MARSH. disgrace that is the inevitable portion of 
the adulterous wife. A fourth is a reso- 
lute disposition, in both parties, whenever 
the beginnings of dissatisfaction appear, 
to extinguish them, and rekindle affection 
by voluntary acts of self-sacrifice and 
kindness. And lastly, above all, this 
faith planted in all hearts, that irregulari- 
ties and caprices of passion in the mar- 
ried are not the uncontrollable giants that 
George Sand and ber associates represent 
them them to be, but things that can be 
controlled, and must be, under penalty of 
social and personal ruin, — things not to 
be cured by the detestable, mean, de- 
bauching doctrine of a ‘ change of object,’ 
but by a small panes sae 

. minded man and woman knows how Iit- 
| thei teeth efi eee eee eERNE tle and how attainable — of self-command, 


' specting George Sand's previous life, and by useful occupation, temperate living, 
on this bases many of his censures. He! and a Christian culture of the thoughts 
| denies George Sand’s competency to dis- | and affections of the upright soul.”’ 


We are induced to notice the above Re- 
view, both because the most important of 
the translations to which it refers made 
their first appearance in the Harbinger, 
and because Associationists are especially 
addressed by the Reviewer. 

We shall make but few remarks upon 
the general style in which the Review is 
conducted, though our objections to its 
manner and spirit are very decided, and 
our sense of the injustice done to George 
Sand is very great. The Reviewer as- 
sumes, without knowledge, we believe, 
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According to our Reviewer, then, the!cies in our civilization ; 


only means required, are the putting | 
down of luxury all over the face of the | 
earth, the restoration of mankind to a 
more simple style ef living, and the trans- | 
formation of all men and women into | 
upright and self-denying Christians. | 
This, though so simple and easy to the | 
Reviewer’s mind, we fear George Sand | 
would not look upon as an answer to her 
questions any more satisfactory than 
those she may have already received. 
The failure of eighteen hundred years of 
earnest will on the part of the truest and 
purest souls which have been nur- 
tured by the doctrines of Jesus, is a les- | 
son not to be rejected when we endeavor 
to reform social abuses. 

We do not undertake to defend George 
Sand’s life, of which we know no more 
than the Reviewer, nor her writings, 
though we believe their general effect to 
be good, and that they would be invari- | 
ably so, were they viewed by all as what 
they are, pictures of abuses which must | 
be known before they can be cured. We 
are firm believers in the necessity of the 
manifestation of all errors and evils. 
These pictures may be revolting, disgust- | 
ing; but what good surgeon ever turns 
his head from a patient because his dis- 
ease is revolting! this should only excite 
him to more earnest endeavors to find 
and apply the remedy. Moreover, George 
Sand writes fur the people, and the peo- 


plesknow the truth of her pictures. 
i Treatise, which our Reviewer | 
brings into comparison so disparaging 10 
the works of George Sand, is read but 
by a few, his prose works are seldom 
seen and are almost forgotten. George 
Sand’s will never be; they are one of 
the efficient means now at work to rouse 
mankind to a sense of the evils which lie 
at the basis of our social miseries. 

{In his pleased contemplation of the 
thousands of happy homes to be found 
among our New England hills, the Re- 
viewer, though he does not entirely wink | 
out of sight, barely glances at the sinks 
of corruption, the abysses of misery 
which are every where under our feet, | 
and which are constantly swallowing up 
the inmates of those ‘ happy homes.” 
He has not inquired, perhaps, how. 
large a proportion of our population have 
never known such homes. 


The results | 
of such an inquiry would more than | 
startle him. 


His address to the advocates of Social 
Reform, before referred to, is as follows : 


‘* Brethren, there are those in our | 
community, thoughtful, working, sym-_ 
pathizing men and women, who are look- | 
ing, not with a prejudgment of contempt, 
but with sober solicitude, and with the 
candor that seeks to be enlightened, upon 
your noble endeavors. Oppressed with 


a painful conviction of the wrong tenden- | it to in unlocking new spheres, and solv- | 
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falsities that cover up injustice and foster 
vice in the present social condition ; 
knowing well how contradictory many of 
our institutions and customs have become 
to the Christianity that is now eighteen 
centuries old, and was announced by 
Jesus of Nazareth, bringing deliverance 
to the captives, healing the broken-heart- 
ed, and preaching the-Gospel to the 
poor; perplexed, yet longing to act; 
with no bigoted subservience to old ways, 
but distrustful rather, and seeking better 
methods, with faces towards the East,— 
these men and women are pondering the 
thoughts that your voices utter, and are 
awaiting anxiously the results 
your experiments shall unfold. Do not 
disappoint them and injure truth, by a 


| hairbreadth’s departure from the straitest | 


code of morality. Do not make the 
adoption of your peculiar theory an apol- 
ogy for laxity in the ethical creed, or 
derelictiuns in life. Do not fall into a 
kind of social antinomianism. 
seize and adopt with avidity authors that 


favor your scheme, unless they are also | 
d © } 


elevated to the level of your own purity 
of aim. Do not weaken the sanctions of 
stern virtue; nor remove responsibleness 
from individual souls to institutions, cus- 
toms, or that vague, vicarious agent 
called society. Do not impair the rever- 
ence, which no spiritual mind can ever 
willingly see abated, for the benign reve- 


lation of the Father's love in his Son. | 


Do not compromise the great amelioration 
you have at heart, by a heartier devotion 
to party or plan than to the new kingdom 
itself, which all good efforts shall help to 
establish, the kingdom of purity and 
peace, freedom and love, righteousness 
and faith, the everlasting kingdom of 


God.”’ 

We, who do take upon ourselves that 
name, and who are humbly and trustingly 
striving to clothe with a fitting body the 
spirit of universal brotherhood, as preach- 
ed by Jesus, are always ready to receive 
exhortations addressed to us in a friendly 
and co-operative spirit. But we are in- 
clined to distrust those exhortations which 


_have little or nothing of encouragement | 


in them, but seem rather the objections 
of self-appointed censors, who show their 
interest in no other way than by telling 
us: ‘ Friends, if you succeed, we will 
acknowledge the truth of your doctrines ; 
but until then, excuse us; we will stand 
alvof, look with calmness and self-com- 
placency upon your efforts and your 
struggles, and hold you responsible for 
every deviation from the path we think 
you ought to follow.’ . 


u> We would invite the particular at- 


‘tention of our readers to the article on 


9? 


** Property,’’ which we commence trans- 
lating from ‘* La Phalange’’ on our first 
page. It is written by M. D. Laver- 
DANT, one of the ablest and most original 
expounders of the 
France; one too, who gives the best 


proof of the sufficiency of Fourier’s key | 
to universal Science, in the use he puts 


which | 


Do not. 


Social Science in| 
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pained by the|ing new problems.. M. Laverdant first 


distinguished himself in this way in the 
criticism of the Fine Arts; aud now he 
turns to that most practical and utilitarian 
theme, of Property, which by the light of 
his true unitary method, beeomes as in- 
‘teresting and beautiful a theme for 
| thought as Poetry or Music. The 
| grounds of Property are here sought in 
| the essential sucial springs or loves of the 
human soul; and four modes of acquiring 
_ property, corresponding to the four social 
| passions, Friendship, Love, Familism, and 
‘the Corporate sentiment, are shown to be 
legitimate and to demand the recognition 
of a true society. The introductory por- 
tions of the article also contain one of the 
clearest expositions ever given of the 
inetaphysies of the Associative philoso- 


phy. 


Constant and exclusive devotion to mere 
physical necessities degrades man to the 
| . 

| rank of an animal. 

| 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 

Tue course of study in this School comprises 
| the various branches usually taught in the High 
| Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature, 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
| for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

‘The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rapcev, assisted by experienced 
| teachers in the different departments. 
| For young children who are deprived of pa- 

rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
‘pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
| without the usual confinement of a la semt- 
| mary, it is believed that this School ad- 
| vantages that are rarely to be met with. 
| ‘TERMS—Four Dorvars a week for board, 
_ washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
| Tweive DoLvans a quarter. 
| Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 1, 1847. 
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WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
Leaves Brook Farm at 8 and 93-4 A. M., and 
2and4 P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station” 
on the arrival of the 9 and 111-2, A. M., 3 and 


6, P. M., Cars from Boston. 
N. R. GERRISH, 
Agent. 


March 1, 1847. ' 
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